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ABSTRACT 

The Rural Income Maintenance Experiment (1979) used 
sample subiects from the Midwest aad the South (Iowa and iSlorth 
Carolina* to measure the effect of alternative tax rates and minimum 
guarantees upon the work behavior of rural male heads of households. 
Three contingent aspects of iobNs^anae behavior were examined: the 
impacts of support on subiects* pirohabilities of changing employers 
(2M1 subiects employed at the preVenr oil went interviews), their 
duration of unemployment (165 sulnects employed at the pre-enrollment 
interview who subsequently left ^hat employerK~~and their selection 
of new iobs (133 subiects employed at the pre-^enrdllnient interview 
and the 8th quarterly who changed employers 1 or more times) . No 
additive effects of support payments on changing employers were 
evidenced. However, relative to similar control group subjects, 
experiinentals who initially had desirable positions were less likely 
to change employers than were those with less desirable positions. 
Time of unemployment was longer among subiects who expected less gain 
upon re-employment than among those who expected greater income 
oains. Those whose prior iobs were undesirable tended to take new 
iobs less desirable in terms of status and iob satisfaction. Those 
subiects who had good jobs before tended to obtain better positions 
than similar controls. Experimentals with secondary earners in the 
family and a higher guarantee level tended to find jobs with more 
status and earnings. Findings were compared with the results of the 
New Jersev-Pennsylvania Graduated work Incentive Experiment. 
(Author/CM) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper examines three contingent aspetta of job change behavior 

i 

among male subjects in the Rural Income Maintenance Experiment: The 
impacts of support payments on subjects' probabilities of changing em- 
ployers » their duration of unemployment, . and their selection of new jobs. 
Wh^.le no additive effects of support payments on changing employers was 
evidenced, some interesting interactions between treatment parameters and 
subjects* wage ^'come levels and pre-enrollment job characteristics suggest 
t.iat relative to similar control group subjects supported subjects with low 
paying and, lower status jobs are more likely to change employers, while 
those who initially had more desirable positions are less likely. 

Unemployment durations were longer among subjects who could expect less 
net gain in income upon reemployment and shorter among subjects who might 
expect greater total income gains. Experimentals whose initial jobs were 
the least desirable tended to obtain subsequent jobs which were also less 
desirable on status and job satisfaction dimensions, relative to similar con- 
trol group subjects. Other experimentals imporved their positions after 
employment transitions: (D Experimentals with initially high ranked Jobs 
tended to obtain better positions than similar controls. (2) Experimentals 
with secondary earners in their families also improved the earning and 
status characteristics of their jobs, and the gain was greater the higher 
the guarantee level and the more the secondary income. These findings are 
compared with the results of a parallel analysis of Job change behavior among 
subjects in the New Jersey-Pennsylvania Graduated Work Incentive Experiment, 



Job Change Behavior in the 
Rural Income Maintenance Experiment 

1. THE RURAL EXPERIMENT 

The Rural Income Maintenance Experiment was the second of four major 
experiments to test the behavioral consequences of a universal, income- 
conditioned cash transfer prograr*. It followed closely its predecessor, 
the New Jersey Income Maintenance Experiment, in objectives and design. 
Of the four ex^>eriments , its principal uniqueness was that it was the only 
one focxising on the rural sector (farmers and those in towns of less than 
2500) where over one-third of the nation's poor still reside. 

The primary objective of the Rural Experiment was to measure the effect 
of alternative tax rates and minimum guarantees upon the work behavior of 
rural residents (both wage-earners and farmers) and to compare and contrast 
these findings with those of New Jersey. This issOie remained of paramount 
importance because a major hurdle to adoption of a nationwide negative 
income tax program was the cgpmonly-held belief that payments, even with the 
negative tax, would significantly reduce the work effort of nonaged, able- 
bodied males. 

Two locations were chosen for the experiment, one in the South, the other 
in the Midwest. The altf^mative of taking a nationwide rural sample was re- 
jected in deference to adminstrativc ease and a smaller operating budget. 
The choice of two areas rather than one was made because policy-makers may 
distinguish between northern and southern rural residents. By selecting two 
locations, regional and ethnic differences in work incentive and other be- 
havioral characteristics could be tested. The South was chosen because it 
contains a higher incidence of rural poverty ♦■han any other area in the 



United States and because over half of the rural poor reside there. The 
Midwest was selected because it is (as classified by the USDA) "a relatively 
affluent area with a pooi white minority." 

2. JOB CHANGE BEHAVIOR: AN INTRODUCTION 

An income maintenance program increases individuals' control over the 
timing of their work activity. The potential for this work scheduling 
flexibility arises from the availability of transfer payments which 
partially replace earnings foregone by working less (or not at all) or at 
a different job with a lower wage rate* The extent to which this potential 
for flexibility is actually exercised and. the purposes to which it is applied 
are key issues in the evaluation of an income maintenance program. This 
paper focuses on work scheduling decisions during employment transitions 
by examining (1) how income maintenance transfers aff-^ct a wage earner *s 
propensity to leave his employer, (2) how unemployment duration is affected 
by the transfers, and (3) how support payments affect job selection decisions • 

What general patterns in work activity might be expected from increased 
work scheduling flexibility? Classical economics predicts a disincentive 
effect for several reasons. First, leisure is subsidized by the provision 
of transfer payments which guarantee a minimum income. Second, earnings are 
^'taxed'' at a relatively high rate since transfers equal a guaranteed minimum 
income less a substantial fraction of earnings ♦ Hence the rational low-wage 
earner might be expected to substitute leisure for work effort. Concretely, 
higher rates of job departures am^^ng supported family heads, longer periods 
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of Unemployment, and some indifference to the earnings characteristics of 
jobs selected may all be evidence of this tendency. 

There are reasons to doubt* however, the predict-fve powers of the classical 
viewpoint. Tlie income level "guaranteed" supported families is poverty 
level income at best and half of that level for families on the least 
generous plan. Even families with relatively high earnings (in this 
low-income sample) will be close to the poverty line after receiving 
support payments. Thus the attractiveness of substituting leisure 
for work effort is problematic. It is more likely that most low-earnings 
families will maximize their monetary* income by treating the transfers 
as subsidies to their current earnings. 

Indeed, the earnings of some supported families may actually 
increase as a consequence of the increased flexibility in work scheduling 
affor^ieH by an income maintenance program. For example, x^/orkers may 
reduce their work activity temporarily v;hil ^ making human capital 
investments outside of their firms, increasing their future earnings 
potentials. However, the fairly advanced life cycle locatioft of most 
family heads in the experiment make it unlikely that many will return 
to institutionalized skill training. More likely, earnings imorovements 
may result from purposive job and/or employer mobility facilitated by the 
transfer payments. As earnings subsidies, transfers may enable and 
encourage workers to retain their present positions until seniority 
advantages are realized or until particularly good job opportunities 
develop with a different employer. 

In addition, income maintenance may reduce opportunity costs, allowing 
some unemployed workers to engage in longer and nof^. productive job searches 
than thev could otherwise afford. Thus a finding of longer unemplovment 
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periods among supported heads may indicate either leisure substitution or more 
more thorough job searches. Support payments may also aid purposive job 
changes by enabling workers to accept positions which have initially low 
wages but good prospects for relatively high future earnings. Reports 
of lower earnings after a job change may be interpreted as evidence for a 
disincentive effect or they may reflect the strategy outlined here. It 
is therefore desirable to assess the effect of income maintenance payments 
on future, as well as current, earnings levels. 

In this paper evidence of possible job mobility strategies will.be examined 
within a broader study of the effect of the Rural Income Maintenance Experiment 
on job change behavior. Such behavior is here conceptualized in terms of 

three contingent issues: job departure rates, durations of unemployment, 

f 

and job selection patterns. 

This study asks first about the effect, if any, of income support 
payiuents on a wage-earner's propensity to change employers. It also 
seeks to determine if workers with particular individual characteristics 
or with particular kinds of jobs demonstrate experimental effects in the 
form of heightened or depressed rates of job departures. Second, the 
impact of income maintenance payments on the total length- c-j.bjZ^'.s 
unemployment periods is explored. Again, a subsidi-.ry issue is which 
supported subjects were unemployed for notably Jong or short Intervals. 
Third, changes in job characteristics under f-mployment transitions are 
examined co determine whether supported subjects who change employers 
tended to improve their work situations or experienced souti deterioration, 
relative to control subjects. The earnings potent la la of now positions 
may show the kinds of job mobility strategy , above . Further, individuals 
may select jobs on the basis other aspects ot Employment. Therefore 
occupational status and expected job . sat ist'ac t ion arc considered as possible 
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job selection criteria by our subjects. 



3. THE SAllPLE: INDIVIDUAL AUD JOB ATTRIBUTES 

The Sample and Demographic and Income Variables * Since this 
paper is concerned with job change behavior, observations are re- 
stricted to that subset of the Rural Irxome Maintenance Experiment's 
sample which consists of male heads of households whose earned income 
is derived primarily from wages. ^ The sample for the first issue 
investigated, the probability of leaving one's employer, is further 
restricted to those 241 subjects who were employed at the p re-enrollment 
interview. The issue of unemployment duration is investigated with the 
165 subjects who were employed at the pre-enrollment interview and who 
subsequently left that employer. The third topic, job selection, is 
analyzed using the 133 subjects who were employed at both the pre- 
enrollment interview and the eighth quarterly and who changed employers 
one or more times. 

Several common background variables may be expected to affect 
job change behavior: household head*s age and education and family 
size. Although separate analyses for each geographic region and 
race represented in the sample would be desirable, the sample was Judged 
to be too small (N approximately 240) to permit thi^ procedure. Thus 
dichotoraous variables for North Carolina whites (N C/vP I'TKITE) and 
North Carolina blacks (N CAR BLACK) are used to specify these subsarcples. 

The head's wage income in dollars for the prevous year is specified 
by WAGE INC. Some sample heads have nonwage income sour.ces and many 
sample families receive income from secondary earners. Thus several 
variables are used to specify the income sourcfis of f-imilies, based on 



pre-enrollment patterns* Two dichotomous variables describe heads* 
nonwage income: one» FARM INC DUM> indicaras a nonzero (positive 
or negative) intome from farming in the year preceeding the pre- 
enrollment interview and the other, NONWAGE DUM, indicates nonwage 
income from soutces other than famling (rent, transfers, etcO» 
Since over hsflf of the sample families reported income earned by 
other family members, it is felt that a dichotomous variable 
does not adequat^y describe the possible effects of this income 
source* However^ the slope for positive values of this income 
source will be distorted by the dependent variable mean for 
subjects without secondary earners, unless the intercept can be 
adiusted appropriately* This is done by using both a dichotomous 
variable indicating secondary earners, SEC EARN DUM, and a variable 
specifying the earnings of those secondary workers, SEC EAF.M $: 

Job Characteristics * In addition to personal attributes of 
individuals in the experiment, characteristics of jobs themselves may 
be expected to affect job change behavior* For example, it was 
suggested earlier that some workers may select jobs on the basis of 
future earnings prospects, rather than for the jobs' initial income 
levels* It is then necessary to consider the typical and expected 
earnings of a position when evaluating job selections* Further, jobs 
which are particularly attractive or distasteful on nonmonetary grounds 
may retain, attract, or repel workers at rates not predictable by 
earnings data alone* 
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There are obvious difficulties in using the subjects themselves 
as informants about "typical" income or satisfaction attributes pf jobs, 
however. Such measures of job attributes could not pe used ^to explain 
subjects' job change behavior since then "typical" evaluations of 
positions would be confounded with the subjects' own motivations for 
staying with, selecting, or leaving jobs. Since the effects of the 
experimental treatment may vary by intrinsic characteristics of jobs, 
it is necessary to use estimates of job characteristics which do not 
directly reflect subjects' own reasons for job departure or selection. 

Therefore each job (defined by a three-digit census occupation 
code and a three-digit industry code) was characterized by the attributes 
of incumbents and by their attitudes toward key aspects of the work 
situation. . These job profiles were constructed from two other data ' 

seta. The 1970 Cenaua I/IOQO sample was used to estimate expected 

^ 2 

earnings figures* Tt>ese were calculated separately for nonmetro^ 

politan areas in the two geographic regions included in the 
experiment so that regional and city-?ize earnings differentials 

among jobs would not confound the results. The expected earnings 
variables thus derived are average earnings (AV EARIO and the 
pr^rcentage of jobholders earning more than $5000 and $7000 annually 
CPCT GT $5000 and PCX GT $7000). In addition, two variables 
were obtained which relate to the status or attractiveness of jobs: 
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the average educational attainment of incumbents (AV EDUC) and the 

3 

percentage black in a position (PCT BLACK). 

Two measures of job satisfaction and a third measure of 
occupational status (Duncan status score) were obtained from the 
1966 National Longitudinal Survey of Work Experience for n-ales 
age 45-59.^ Measures of satisfaction with job content and financial 
return were constructed by averaging the reports of individuals 
holding the same job. The averaging procedure is described in 
Appendix A. 

Measures of the Experimental Effect , Two formulations of the 
experimental parameters are employed. The primary forunulation is 
a set of three variables. One of the:a, TREATDUM, denotes the experi- 
mental group. When used alone it specifies effects attributable to 
being an experimental. When used with the other two, it contrasts 
the control and exporimencal subjects at the guarantee level of 75 
oercent of the poverty line and tax rate of 50 percent. The second 

* * 

variable in the primary formulation specifies the guarantee level as 
a deviation from the middle level (GARDEV, equal to -25, 0, or 25 
corresponding to guarantees of 50, 75, or 100 percent) and its 
coefficient describes the slope with respect to change in guarantee 
level. The third variable's coefficient describes the slope with 
respect to a change in the tax rate applied to earned income and 
is similarly ■ specified as a deviation from the middle tax rate (TAXDEV, 
equal to -20, 0, or 20 corresponding to tax races of 30, 50 or 70 
percent) . -» ,^ 



While this formulation has the advantage of relating experi- 
mental responses directly to the treatment parameters, it is possible 
that supported families are not responding directly to these para- 
meters. Many subjects may h^ive little awareness of their plan 
parameters and therefore may not accurately estimate the consequences 
to support payments of changes in their work effort. This is likely 
CO be true for those families who had stable incomes over much of 
the two-year period under consideration; they would have had little 
experience with the payments adjustment mechanism. Further, the 
payment calculation was a complicated process, with lags and adjustments 
obs^urinp the relation between earnings and support payments. Finally, 
some experimentals may have had incomes above the breakeven xevel and 
hence not have received any support payments. For these reasons, I 
will consider the possibility that decisions were made by supported 
families on the 'basis of their initial support levels, rather than in 
terms of the payments consequent to a change in work behavior. There- 
fore, an alternative formulation of the experimental parameters is used 
which specifies the annual dollar amount of support a family would 
receive f based on its size, treatment plan, and family income reported 

at nce-enrollment. This formulation is termed "BENEFIT 1" and is 
specified by 

BENEFIT 1 $ « G - t E- (1) 
s f 

where Is the dollar guarantee for a family of size s, t equals the 
tax rate applied to the family, and E^ denotes family earnings in 
the year nreceeding pre- enrollment (less transfers replaced by support 
payments). Because all of the control subjects and some of the experi- 
mentals have zero values for BENEFIT 1 $, a diohoLomcus term is intro-- 
Sliced to adjust the intercept. BENEFIT 1 DL^I is coded one when BENEFIT 
1 S is greater than zero. / O 
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Characteristics of the Sample at Pre-'enrollment > Moan values 
of individual and job characteristics for the total sample and 
region/ethnic subsamples are presented in Table 1. The first 
portion of the table presents sample means for individual attributes 
which will be used in subsequent analyses. We see that Iowa heads 
have considerably higher mean wag'i earnin{;s and are the most likely 
to report nonwage income and farm income^ F \7 North Carolina whites 
have nouwage or farm income • The North Carolina black sample families 
are rather more likely to have income earned by other family members. 
Although black male heads have lower mean wage earnings than x>;hite 
North Carolina heads, their higher rates of nonwage and farm income 
and of earnings by other family members produced a slightly higher 
mean total family income as compared to the white sample families 
in ^*orth Carolina, 

The entries for the census and Fames variables report mean 
expected characteristics for the jobs held by male family heads 
at pre-enrollment. Differences on census variables between the 
Iowa and North Carolina subjects can largely be attributed to 
regional differences since separate census subsamples ;^ere used 
to characterize positions. Thus the mean expected earnings for 
Iowa heads is $7252, while the means for North Carolina heads are 

considerably lower- $4956 for whites and $4711 for bJ.acks. 

Characteristics of jobs held by North Carolina whites and blacks 
may be directly-, compared since they are computed from the same 
census data. Even in this low-income sample, blacks have somewhat 
lower mean expected earnings and are in positions with lower propor-- 
tions of incusabents earning more than $5000 (40.7 percent vs. 44.5 
percent). Not surprisingly, positions held by North Carolina blacks 

14 



Table 1 



Characteristics of the Sample at Pre-enrollment 
(Mean or Percentage) 





Subject Characteristics 


Total 
Sample 


Iowa 


N. Carolina 
Whites 


U. Carolina 
Blacks 


Family income 


$3962 
($1551) 


$4933 
($1500) 


$3561 
($1496) 


$3726 
($1421) 


Head's wage income 
(WAGE INC) 


$3444 
($1501) 


$4594 
($1630) 


$3231 
($1386) 


$3022 
($1208) 


Heads with nonwage 

income^ (NONWAGE DUM) 


7.0% 


10.7% 


1.5% 


8.32 


Heads with farm income 
(FARM INC DUM) 


7.9% 


12.5% 


3 • 1/a 


•3.3% 


Secondar>' earners* income 
(SEC EARN $) 


$410 
($709) 


$104 
($219) 


$296 
(C601) 


$614 
($839) 


Families with secondary 
earners (SEC EARN DUM) 


51.9% 


30 . 4% 


44 . 6% 


65.8% 


Head's age (AGE) 


38.6 
(10.7) 


34.3 
(10.1) 


39.7 
(10. 5) 


40.1 
(10.7) 


Head's education (years) 


8.2 

/"J 

U • -i) 


11.0 


7.1 
(2.8) 


7.6 
(3.3) 


Family size (SIZE) 


5.0 

(2.5) 


5.4 
(2.4) 


4.4 
(2.0) 


5.1 
(2.7) 


Experimen tals 


40.7% 


42.3% 


43.1% 


38 . 3% 


(Mumber of subjects) 


(241) 


(56) 


(65) 


(120) 


Census variables: 
Expected values for 
head's occ/ind^ 










Average earnings 
(AV EAFS) 


$5373 
($1549) 


$7252 
($1373) 


$4956 
($960) 


$4711 
($1113) 
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TiBli 1 (cont.) 



Subject Characteristics 


Totel 
Sample 


Iowa 


N. Carolina 
Whlces 


N. Carolina 
Blacks 


Percentage la jobs with 
earnings > $5000 
(PCT CT $5000) 


49,8 
(21-9) 


75.3 
(1^.2) 


44.5 
(16.0) 


40.7 
(17.3) 


Percentage In jobs with 
earnings > $7000 
(PCT GT $7000) 


25.8 
(20.0) 


51 . 4 

(16.2) 


18. 5 
(10.4) 


17.6 
(14.9) 


Percentage black In occ/lnd 
(PCr BLACK) 


24. 3 
(20..'0 


0.2 
(0.4) 


27 . 5 
(14.3) 


34.0 
(18.7) 


Average education (years) 
(AV EDUC) 


8.8 
(1.6) 


10.7 
(1.0) 


8.4 

(1.1) 


3.1 
(1.2) 


(Number of subjects)^ 


(234) 


(55) 


(62) 


(117) 


Pames variables: 
Expected values for 
heads occ/ind^ 










Duncan status score 


17.7 
(10.8) 


23.6 
(13.5) 


17.2 
(7.6) 


15.0 
(9.7) 


Satisfaction^ vlth 
job content 


220 
(100) 


262 
(122) 


235 
(91) 


191 
(33) 


Financial return 


124 
(45) 


122 
(49) 


124 
(50) 


124 
(40) 


(Number of subjecu.O^ 


(225) 


(55) 


(61) 


(109) 



*The sample is male faaily heads who were primarily wage earners or business 
operators and were employed ac pre-enrollcenc . Standard deviations given in 
parentheses. Income sources and amounts rofer Co previous year. 

^Dummy va;;iable; does not include farm income. 

^Values assigned to respondents in this sacple are derived free: census 
individuals who have the same occupation ana industry coaes, %'here an in- 
sufficient census sample was found, the census valae for the occupation alone 
was used* 

^Excludes respondents in jobs for which insufficient data was available to 
iiStlmate Job characteristics. 

^Values assigned to respondents were derived from Fames individuals with 
the same occupation and industry codes, as explained in note c. 

^Each job aspect was constructed from several ciuestions^ Fae-scores- 
measure the relative frequency with which an aspect vas selected by Incumbents 
in the job. See Appendix A for details. 
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have a higher mean proportion of black incumbents than do positions 
held by North Carolina vhites (34.0 percent vs. 27.5 percent). 

The Fames variables are derived from a national sample and 
consequently their mean values across all three region/ethnic sub- 
samples are directly comparable. Iowa heads were employed at 
pre-enrollment in somewhat higher status positions (mean Duncan 
status score of 23.6, compared to 17.2 for north Carolina whites 
and 15.0 for blacks), but incumbents in those positions report about 
the same average satisfaction with financial return as incumbents in 
jobs held by North Carolina subjects. With regards to satisfaction 
with job content, however, jobs held by lowans are rated highest 

(262), followed by the jobs of North Carolina whites [235) and blacks 

(191). 

Additional detail on the distribution of job characteristics 
among wage earning heads in the Rural Income Maintainence Experi- 
ment sample is provided by the regression results reported in Table 
2. Here individual attributes are related to the kinds of positions 
in which persons are employed. Job characteristic scores for the 
jobs held at pre-enrollment were used as dependent variables, the 
regressors being other characteristics of the individuals: race 
and region, education, age, and family size. To correct for 
heteroscedasticity in the error term, resulting from various job 
characteristic means having been computed from different numbers 
of persons, each observation was weighted by the square root of the 
number of individuals in chat occupation/industry in the Parnes or 
census sample, the constant term was suppressed, and the sauare root 
weight introduced as an independent variable, with its coefficient 
serving as the constant. This transformation ensures statistically 



TAblft 2 

Rtgrttalont of Job Ch<ir«cttr 1st fct on Individual Accrlbucet^ 
for cht Ntgacivt Income Tax Sample^ 



Otptndtnc 
Varltblt^ 


Conatanc 


N. Car. 
Whlta 


S. Car, 
Rlack 


Educ^ 
xio"'^ 


xlO 


Sl2e. 


r2 


^•ntut VarUblts: 
















Avtragt aarnlngt ($) 


6405,* 
(12.17) 


-2110.* 
(-9.63) 


-2s53.* 
(-12.91) 


3527. 
(1.26) 


-1218. 
(-0.15) 


1006.* 
(3.57) 


.484 


ffirctauu lA lob vlth 
•arnlngt > $3000 


.64 30* 
(S.48) 


-.2874* 
(-9.10) 


-.3401* 
(-12.42) 


.4918 
(1.22) 


-.1704 
(-0.15) 


.1321* 
(3.26) 


.442 


?«retntagt in job vieh 
«arninR0 » $7000 


.4384* 
(7.55) 


-.3127* 
(-12.93) 


-.34 25* 
(-16.32) 


.3028 
(0.98) 


-.2152 
(-0.25) 


.0910* 
(2.93) 


.516 


ftretntatt black 

tn Occ/lnd 


.4011* 
(5.47) 




.0739* 
(3.32) 


-.6040 
(-1.45) 


-.5083 
(-0.41) 


-.1130* 
(-2.55) 


.041 


Av«r«g« «duc«clon 


9.292* 

(20.09) 


-1.924* 
(-9.99) 


-2. 112* 

(-12.64) 


9.334* 
(3.81) 


1.408 

(o.:o) 


.5476* 
(2.21) 


.504 


Parntt varUbUs: 
















Duncan tcacut acora 


9.784 
(1.89) 


•2.338 
(-1.05) 


.3.965* 

(-;!.14) 


42.00 
(1.62) 


41.00 
(0.54) 


7.751* 

(3.04) 


.159 


Satisfaction vltb^ 
job content 


166.8* 
(4:28) 


-13.57 
(-0.81) 


-4,0.95* 
(-2.94) 


307.9 
(X.58) 


407.7 
(0.71) 


8.525 
(0.44) 


.097 


flisanclaJL r a turn 


* 

131.2 

ao.23) 


1.5U 
(0.27) 


.7X08 
(0.16) 


-37.90 
(*-0.59) 


-76.62 
(-0.40) 


*• 

11.48 
"(1.82) 


.026 



Significant at p<.10 
jlgnlf leant at p< .05 



Selected regressions are prescnced to depicc the main reiac lon&h Ips 
between job characteristics and attributes of parciclpancs In the 
expertnenc. Entries are unscandardlzed regression coefficients; t-values 
are In parenc.hescs. 

^Slnce tne job characteristic values ace 9Jean3 computed from Jlfferenc 
numbers of persons, U was necessary to correct lor hcterosi^edastjtciC v with 
the following cransfonnac Ion : Each observation was welgnced by »n , where 
n • the nur.bec of persons (In the Census on Parnes f M o ^ fro:n whlih t'.te 
ith occupation/industry mean was computed; the term rn^ was Introduced as a 
regressor« replacing the constant term which was suppr ussed . The R* values 
obtained after t\^is transformation are no longer appropriate; the reported 
values for the R** are taken fron untransformed equations. 

^Tha maximua percentage black in joba held by Iowa sampl« family heada is 
1 percent, since the census-based Job characteristics were computed for 
each region separately and the Iowa region has few blacks In non<-metropolltan 
areaa. Therefore « analyaia ualng thla variable was restricted to the 
Morth Carolina subjacca. 
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efficient estimates of the 'regression coefficients (Kmenta, 1971: 
249-267). 

The first three equations in Table 2 relate individual character- 
istics to measures of expected earnings of p re-enrollment positions. 
They show that> with head's age, education, and family size controlled, 
both blacks and whites in North Carolina have substantially lower 
expected earnings than do lowans , with blacks slightly, more disadvan- 
taged than whites. With respect to measures of occupational status, 
we again fii.d North Carolina heads in sieuiZicaucxy lower status 
positions than the lowans. Jobs held by North Carolina blacks had 
significantly higher mean percentages of black incumbents than thosa 
held by North Carolina whites.^ For one status measure, the Duncan 
status score. North Carolina whites show no significant difference 
from lowans. ^^ile all of the expected earnings variables and two 
of the status indicators were calculated from different census samples 
(based on region), the Duncan status score has been shown to be 
invariant with respect to many factors, including region. Thus 
most of the differences in status scores and expected earnings 
between the Iowa and North Carolina samples are attributable to the 
different characteristics of the two labor markets, rather than 
to differences in the kinds of Jobs held by North Carolina and 
Iowa wage-earners. However, the lower Duncan occupational status 
scores of North Carolina blacks is indicative of the relegation of 
blacks to less desirable positions, evident even among this low- 
income sample. The same pattern is seen for one of the Parnes 
job-satisfaction variables: with respect to satisfaction with 
job content, North Carolina blacks are in jobs whose incumbents 
report significantly less satisfaction, as compared to the jobs 
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held by lowans and North Carolina whites. Finally, aside from these 
regional and ethnic differences, the equations in T?ble 2 indicate 
that expected occupational earnings and status increase with family 
size (significant in all six equations) and that, surprisingly, the 
age and education of the sample workers are generally not related to 
characteristics of their jobs.^ 

As a whole, the.«e results are consistent with our expectations 
about regional and racial differences (thereby serving to validate 
our job characteristic measures), even in a sample selected for 
low incomes. It should be noted that, except for the Duncan status 
score, the job characteristic scores do not measure the sample family 
head's own values on the dependent variables. What is reported, 
therefore, are patterns in the distribution of types of work situa- 
tions in this sample. The observed differentials entirely reflect 
the process by which jobs of varying desirability are allocated- 
they are not attributable to any extent to discrimination among 
oersons in the sane occupation. 

4, THE EFFECT OF NEGATIVE INCOME TAX PAYMENTS ON JOB DEPARTURE 

The first issue concerns the effect, if any, of support payments 
on the amount of job turnover or the pattern of job departures. Subjects 
might respond to the provision of income supplements by reducing work effort 
and leaving their employer. Further, this job departure response to the 
experimental treatment may vary with individual attributes and character- 
istics of the work situation. For exaiaple, there tcay be a tendency for only 
less satisfying positions to be left with greater freqviency. Consequently, 
the interactions between the treatment parameters and subject and job 
characteristics are examined. 
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The dependent variable, JOBCHG, is a dlchotomous term which 
specif iies whether or not a person changed emp.loyers during the 
first two years of the experiment. It was codad one if, at the eighth 
quarterly, the subject was no longer employed by the company he 
worked for at pre--enrollment ; it was coded zero if he did not change 
employer.'^ Unemployment at the eighth quarterly was treated as a job 
change. In order that job characteristics could be related to depar- 
ture rates, the analysis was restricted to male heads who were employed 
at p re-enrollment and had valid occupation/industry codes. 

Th^' initial model specifying de terranan ts of job departure is 
JOBCHG » f (state/race, age, education, family size, wage 
earnings, non-wage earnings, farm income, 
secondary earners* income, EXP). (2) 
The variables are as described earlier. The term state/race denotes 
two dummy variables for North Carolina whites and blacks. Income 
variables are based on earnings in the year preceeding pre-enrollment ^ 
head's wage income and secondary earner's income are in dollars, and three 
dummy variables indicate the presence of nouirage income, farm income, 
and secondary earnings. Education is measured by head's years of 
schooling. These controls were introduced because they are likely ^ 
determinants of job departure rates and because differences in the 
pattern of attrition between experimental and control families may 
have produced systematic differences between the groups on these 
variab les . 

The EXP term denotes the treatment paramecers: either the 
TREATDU:^ variable alone, the set of three variables specifying the 
exact treatment plan, or the two variable BENEFIT 1 formulation. The 
BENEFIT 1 variables, based on family income in the year preceeding 
O pre-enrollnent, measure the impact of nonzero support payments af 
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approximately the annual arcount congruent with a subject's pre-enrollment 
income on prospects for making a Job departure in the succeeding 
two years* 

Additive Models * Table 3 reports the regresssions of individual 
characteristics on job turnover. The results of the additive models 
can be saccinctly stated. Wage earnings are strongly negatively 
related to job departures. Heads of families with secondary earners 
are also much less likely to change employers. None of the formula- - 
ttons of the treatment plans evidence significant additive effects 
on job turnover . 

Interaction Effects . While the treatment parameters show no 
additive effect on Job departure rates, there is reason to expect 
the existence of interactions with subject attributes and job character- 
istics. For example, employment in a low paying position coupled 
with the provision of support payments may make job departures more 
likely than the additive effects alone of these variables vould 
indicate* Similarly, being employed in an unsatisfying job and 
receiving experimental transfers might cause subjects to leave 
their employer at a higher rate than that described by the separate 
conLr ibMtions of the two factors. 

The interaction model is specified by 

JOBCHG = f (subject variables, EXP, jf;b characteristic, EXPxV) 
where the first two terms are as in the additive model, "job character- 
istic'' denotes one of the census or Fames variables, and the last 
term representes the nul tlplicative interaction between the treatment 
parameters and a subject or job characuer-*' stic (V). 

Before discussing the interaction models, a brief summary of the 
additive effects of the job characteristics on job departure rates is 
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R«(riMieas 9t JOB CUC* on Subj«ec Ch«racs«clsclC4 
Addlelva Effaces Modals 



ladftp«ncltnc Vacl^bU^ 

.Ml 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Cons cant 


1. 074* 
C4.35) 


1.061* 
(4.46) 


!• 072* 
(4,50) 




S.083 
(0.33) 


4.689 
(0.48) 


5,6l0 \ 
CO. 58) 


H C^r Black (xiO"^) 


5 . 719 
(0.64) 


3.687 
(0.64) 


6. 065 
(0.68) 


Aft CxlO ^) 


-3.844 
(-1.15) 


-3. 730 
(-1.11) 


-3. 788 
C-1.12) 


Educ4Cloa CxlO**^) 


1.900 
(0.16) 


2.550 
(0.22) 


2.031 
(0.18) 




-2.917 
C-0,20) 


-1.136 
(-0,08) 


-2.010 
(-0.13) 


U4gt tnc (xlO"') 


-5. 756* 
(-2.22) 


-5.359* 
(-2.21) 


-5 . 770)* 
C-2.22) 


-2 

Hoowagt DUa (xiO ) 


-6.003 
(-0.30) 


-5. j64 
(-0.45) 


-5. 131 
(-0.43) 


?Arm Inc Dua CxlO ^) 


1. 324 
(0.16) 


. 6880 
(0.06) 


2 . 336 
(0.23) 


SEC SAKJ 3 (xiO"") 


7.55$ 
•(0.14) 


4.476 
(0.08) 


10.43 
(0.20) 


SEC EAiW DUM 


-.2054* 
(-2.30) 


-.2050* 
(-2.78) 


-.2099* 
C-2.85) 


_2 

tHEAIDUM OdO ) 


6.066 
(1.00) 


6.435 
(0.96) 




GAAUL V ^ XlQ ) 




— * » *• 
(-0.70) 




TAXDEV (xiO"^) 




-2.284 
(-0.53) 




BENEFIT I $ (xiO*^) 






-3.109 
C-0.41) 


BENEFIT L (xLO" ) 






8.367 
(0.72) 


a' 


.052 


.043 


.046 


Joint (F) ctsc far 
txp«rim«ncdi effdCiia 


?1, 229-1. 
p<.316 


,31 72, 227-0. 
p<.580 


,66 F2, 228-0.33 
?<.713 



Slsnificanc ac p<. 10 



Significanc ac ?<.05 
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JOBCUG Is ccccd one tf subject lef: His ernolover during :hc flrsc 
cwo ytars cif the «xp«r*aeac. rera other/lae. Ics r-ean and scandard 
davlacton are 0.669 and 0.^64» respectlveivr . 



tncrles are unscandardi^ed regression r 51ci«ncs ; t-v^ljes ir* in 
picencheses. The iuarrv vartabia for :wa was deleted. :>2^L. 
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in order. These effects are preseuted in Appendix B, since as additional 

», 

control variables they affect the experiment response only indirectly. 
Only the coefficients for the job characteristics are presented, because 
these variables caused only minor changes in the coef f icieuts of the 
other variables when introduced singly into the models in Table 3. 
Results for all specifications of tho treatment plcns were quite 
similar and only the TREATDUM model's coefficients are shown. 

Three of eight job characteristics demonstrate effects on the 
probability of an employment departure. The higher the average 
education of workers in a job, the less likely are sample heads 
with such jobs to leave their employer. Jobs whose incumbents 
report high satisfaction with job content are also more likely 
to retain our subjects. Rather anomalously, subjects were more 
likely to leave jobs which had high satisf action-with-f inancial- 
retum values, but this effect is net of the negative effect of 
the subjects' own wage earnings on job departures. 

For the purpose of evaluating the effect of the experimental 
treatment, the interactions between these terms and the experi- 
mental parameters are more interesting. These interactions address 
the issue of whether certain kinds of positions, in combination 
with support payments, are disproportionately left or retained. 
Table 4 shows regression equation parts for interactions and their 
constituent variables for all cases where there is a significant 
interaction (p<.10> between the experimental parameters and a 
subject or job characteristic. 

There are six significant interaction effects out of a possible 
51 (three treatment specifications x seventeen subject and job attributes) 
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Five of these effects show » consistent pattern: V r.rV.ers In relatively . 
H.,1r.hle oositi^-^» H^.nmP less Uk el v to chans e PmiMov.rs when nesative 
r.v transfers «rp provided, while supportpd workers In less desirable 
pocirions ar. mor- nv.lv to leav . their ori fiinal Pmployer. relative to 
comparable control ^roup workers. 

These effects may be shown more clearly in Figures 1 and 2, Figure ■ 
1 shows the interaction effect of the guarantee level and subjects' wage 
earnings in the year preceeding the experiment. The contours are net of the 
negative additive effect of wage income on job turnover and are also net of 
control group change so that each curve can be compared v;ith the horizontal 

axis, representing a comparable control group. Figure 2 compares the ,.• 

,-;'<^ . 

response by experimentals across a range of Duncan status scores to that 
of controls, again represented by the X-axis. 

Figure 1 indicates that as plan generosity increases, supported 
litads whose wage earnings are relatively high become less likely to 
change employers, while supported workers whose wage earnings are 
lew show increasingly higher turnover cates. This finding with 
respect to the guarantee level is duplicated by the BENEFIT 1 
measure of support generosity (Table A, row 6). Three other sig- 
nificant interaction effects involve nonmonetary aspects of job 
desirability. Again the pattern is found of more desirable positions 
retaining experimentals while less desirable positions are left more 
frequently by experimentals (Table 4, rows 3-5). For example. Figure 2 
Indicates that, while supported heads in low status positions are more 
likely to leave their pre-enrollment jobs than are controls in similar 
status positions, the relationship is reversed when experimentals and 
controls In higher status positions are ccnpared. The sanoe result wiS 
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Figure 1 

Interaction' Effect of Head's Wage Income 
and Guarantee Level on Job Departures 



+.4 ^ 



+.2 



UAGE INCOME 
$1,500 



PS 

C 



-.2 1 



-.4 ^ 




$3,000 



fiTTARANTEE 

Lr"EL 
(7, of poverty 
level income) 



Note: Mean and standard deviation for Wage Income are $3,444 and Si, 501, 
respectively. The vertical scale indicates differences in the 
prolaability of a job departure during the first eight quarters. 
Each contour compares the response by an exp«rlmental group popu- 
lation with a comparable control ^"^roup category (X-axis). The 
contours include the effects of TREATDU?! and its interaction with 
Wage Income. Tax rate equals 50 percent (TAXDEV = 0). 
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Figure 2 

Interaction Effect of Duncan Status 
Score and TREATDUM on Job Departures 
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~ ~i — DUNCAN 

30 STATUS SCORE 






EXPERIMENTAL? 



Note: Mean and standard deviation for Duncan Status Score are 17.7 and 10.8. 
The vertical scale indicates differences in the probability of a job 
departure during the first eight quarters. The contour compares the 
response by the experimentals to the controls (X-axis). 
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obtained for the interaction between satisfaction with job content and 
TREATDUM (row 5)- 

The sixth significant interaction is between TREATDUM and a dunu"ny 
variable indicating that the head had some nonwage and nonfarm income 
prior to the experiment. The effect found indicates that experimentals 
with nonwage income were much less likely to leave their employers 
than were both similar controls and experimentals without nonwage 
income. It is possible that subjects with both support payments and 
nonwage income have less financial pressure to improve their 
wage income through a job change. A similar explanation would account 
for the negative additive effects of head^s wage income and the pre- 
sence of secondary earners on t^e probability of a job change. However, 
only seven experimentals and ten controls (7 perreut of the sampLa) 
reported any nonwage income at pre-enrollment . This small number of 
subjects makes the finding unreliable. 

It is noteworthy that the Interactions between the treatment 
specifications and the census variable percentage black evidence no 
significant effects on job departures of North Carolina subjects* 

While percentage black in a job was used here as a measure of job status, 
it obviously has other social and economic meanings. In this connec- 
tion, two supplementary and substantively interesting questions mav 
be asked about subjects' tendencies to cnange their employer: Are 
white or black North Carolina subjects more or less likelv to leave 
jobs which have high proportions of black incumbents? Does the 
provision of support payments create or enhance such tendencies? 
These questions were addressed by the addition of several inter- 
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Content (xIO ) 



(6) Head*tt Wage 

Income (xlO ) 



p^gj^etjHlons Equation. P«rtti^ for Significant Interactions 
with Kxperluiental l'aramet«rs*-for JOBCHG 



A, nulcptiuicn t Varlah Ua^^ for Plan Parameter Specification 





V 




GARDEV 


TAKDKV 


TtUlATDUK 
xV 


GARDEV 

xv 


TAXDEV 
xV 


Subject or Job 
Characteristic (V) 


(I) 


xIO"*^ 
(2) 


xlO'^ 
(3) 


xlO**"^ 
(A) 


(-S) 


xlO""^ 
(6) 


xlO^^ 
(7) 


(1) lltiad^a Wage^^ 
Income (xIO ) 


-6.126* 
(-2.08) 


(-0.18) 


2.?>29* 
(2.38) 


1.310 
(1.^2) 


.3085 
(0.6A) 


-7.798* 
(-2.64) 


-4.641 
(-1.54) 


(2) Head Nonwage^^ 
Income? (xIO ) 


1.110 
(0.73) 


8.811 
(I.A2) 






-AI35.** 
(-1.77) 






(3) Duncjn Htutjja 
Score (xlo" ) 


(-0.13) 


27.6AA 
(2.21) 






-129.2* 
(-2.12) 






(A) Duncan Stales 
Score (xlo" ) 


(-0.20) 


30.12* 
(2.17) 


-1.227 
(-1.52) 


--.8531 
(-0.97) 


-147.3** 
(-1.94) 


577.9 
(1.38) 


357.6 
(0.70) 


(5) Satisfaction 
with Job s 


(-0.A9) 


10.87** 
(1.95) 






-11.95** 
(-1.81) 







Joint (F) teat 
for interactions 
with experi- 
mental paramatera 



F3, 224-3. 72 
p<.012 

Kl, 228-3. 14 
p<»n78 

FI, 211-4. 51 
p<.035 

F3, 207-2. 52 
p<.059 

Fl, 211-3. 27 
p<.072 



8. Independent Variables for BENEFIT 1 Specification 
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-4 
xlO ^ 
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BENEFIT 1 
DUMMY 

xlO 
(11) 



BENEFIT 1 
$ 
xV 
xlO*" 
(12) 



•7 



Joint (F) teat 
for interactions 
with experi- 
mental parametera 



-5.053** -.31/8 3.5H9** 1. 148 

(-1.76) (-1.10) (1.83) (1.56) 



-1.121* 
(-2.17) 



F2, 226-2. 41 
p<.092 



Significant at p<. 10 
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Slgiilticant at p<.05 

"n.e coinplcte equalioi.3 include: the variables in Table 3. whose estimated 
effects were not a Ignl f leant ly altered by the addition of interaction 
and Job ch.iracierlHtlc terrosi, except .is noted in the text. 

'•Kntries are unatandarJized regression coefficients; t-valuea are in 
paronlhcbe.s. 
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action tenns to the job departure model, applied to the subset of 
subjects who were North Carolina residents* 

The first question can be tentatively answered in the negative* 
The interactions between the ethnic dichotomous and census percentage 
black variables were found to have insignificant effects on job depar- 
tures when added to the model of equation (2) singly and together. 
Thus the data provide no evidence that North Carolina whites or blacks 
leave jobs which have hj.gher proportions of black incumbents at a 
greater or lesser rate than they leave positions with lower proportions 
of blacks. 

The effect of support payments upon whites' and blacks' job change 
behavior over the range of proportion black in jobs was investigated 
by adding the following terras to the model specified by equation (2): 
(1) ethnic group dumy X percentage black, (2) ethnic group dununy X percentage 
black A experimental parameters, and (3) percentage black X experimental 
parameters. As noted above, the data show that neither the first: nor 
third sets of interactions have significant F-statistics when intro-- 
duced alone or together. The second set of terms, which directly 
address the question at hand, also fail to reach significance for 
any of the three parameter specifications. Thus there is no evidence 
for combined effects of subjects' treatment plan, ethnicity^ and jobs' 
percentage black* 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the census variable per- 
centage black refers to the total proportion of blacks in an occupation/ 
industry over a three-state area (see footnote 2); it does not indicate 
the proportion of black.*^ working at the same job for the same employer 
as our subjects, nor does it indicate the Drooortion of blacks at jur 
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subjects' work places. These proportions are known to vary greatly 
over departments within firms, between employing units, and by locale, 
so that our evidence must be considered weak. Further, the direction 
of causality here may be the opposite of that assumed by our model: 

Dewey Cl952^ p. 285) auggeata that the wlllingneaa of whitea to work with 
blacks "varies inversely with group solidarity, which in turn depends 

in large measure upon the rate of labor turnover/' For these reasons, 
the effect of support payments in conjunction with the percentage black 
in the work environment upon the job departure behavior of blacks or 
whites must be considered an unresolved issue. 

The analyses in this section suggest that (1) there is no 
evidence of an additive experimental effect on the rate of job 
departure, and (2) there is some indication of an interaction 
between the provision of support payments and job desirability, 
such that job turnover is more likely among supported heads with 
less desirable jobs but less likely among experimentals in relatively 
more desirable positions, with these tendencies increased by increasing 
support generosity. 

One plausible interpretation, tempered by the relative paucity 
of significant effects, is that workers with relatively good jobs view 
the income maintenance payments as constituting in effect a wage raise, 
increasing satisfaction with their present jobs. Subjects with less 
desirable jobs, however, are more able to leave those jobs the greater 
their ^.upport level. The question of whether these subjects subse^ 
quentiy are able to improve their potential earnings in new positions 
will be addressed later. 
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* 5^ THE EFFECT OF SUPPORT PAYMENTS ON THE DUKATION OF UNEMPLOYIIEilT 

The second major issue addressed by chis study concerns the 
possibility of an experimental effect on duration of unemployment 
among subjects who left their p re-enrollment employer • l>/hile an 
increase in unemployment might be expected as a consequence of a 
possible disincentive effect of support payments, such an increase 
could also indicate longer search periods for desirable jobs, re- 
flecting enhanced work scheduling flexibility made possible by 
Income maintenance. Subjects' unemployment duration response to 
the experimental treatments may also vary with characteristics of 
the subjects themselves. For example, subjects on generous plans 
who expect to obtain relatively low paying positions may opt for 
longer unemployment periods than ones who CApec-c relatively well 
paying jobs. Such possibilities are explored by examining inter- 
actions between subject attributes and treatment parameters. 

For this analysis, the total duration of unemployment is the 
number of weeks that subjects were unemployed during the first two 
years of the experiment. The analysis is restricted to those 165 
subjects who left their p re-enrollment employer (regardless of reasons 
for departure) and were primarily wage earners. The independent 
variables are the same ones used in the previous section (see equation 
(2)), with one exception: the BENEFIT specification of the treat- 
ittent paramerars, a dollar estimate of experimental subjects' payment 
level, is calculated here on the assumption that the head of family 
is unemployed. This formulation is consistent with the objective of 
ascertaining the effect of support payments received by the families 
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of unemployed heads on the duration of cheir unemployraenc . The 

BENEFIT 2 S specif icaclon of the experimencal creacmenc is calculated 
by 

BENEFIT r. $ - - c(Ig - I^^) (^) 

where G is the dollar guarantee for a family of size s Cche family's 
s 

poverty level income times the proportion of that level guaranteed by 
Che family's treatment plan), t is the tax race of the plan, and I^ - 
is the family's cocal income in the year proceeding the experiment 
less the family head's wage, business and transfer income in chat 
year. As before, the tenn BENEFIT 2 DL'MMV is used to adjust the 
iacarcepc. All experimental subjects had positive BENEFIT 2 $ 
values, so chat in this case the BENEriT 2 DUMJff variable had the 
same values as the dummy variable indicating experiaentals , TREATDUM. 

Additive Models . The coefficients for the additive models 
regressing subject characteristics and treatment specifications on 
subjects' weeks unemployed are reported in Table 5. Of the subjects' 
attributes, the strongest and most consistent effect is that hes is ' 
p re-enrollment wage earnings (measuring earnings potential) are 
negatively related to the number of weeks unemployed. The higher 
a worker's earnings, the shorter his total unemployment duration in 
the succeeding two years. Each SIOOO in wage income reduces a wo-kar's 
unemployment by about two weeks. This is likely due to workers with 
higher earnings experiencing both fewer and shorter episodes of unemploymep 
relative to lower earnings workers. Farm income is also negatively 
related to total unemployment duration — heads with, farm income reported 
about six fewer weeks of unemployment over the two-year period* Family 
size evidenced another negative Impact on uneranloyment t/ith a border- 
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C-0.16) 


(-0.28) 




/ . QIO 


/ • JQO 


CO. ?6) 


CO. rs) 


CO. 33) 


-.3482 


J400 




C-1.09) 


(-1.38) 


C-1.05) 


-.6360 


-■ /172** 






C-L.S9) 


c-:. 7'j 






— 4 • X *U 


C-3.02) 


C-2.32) 


(-3.35) 


-3.942 


-3 .331 




C-L. 14) 


(-l.i'l) 


C-L.C7) 


*^,d24« 


-4.384* 


-0 . 569" 




C-1.97) 


C-2.12) 




-L. 241 


-L.641 


C--0.33) 


(-0.73) 


C-l.Cl) 


.3107 


.i700 


.7043 


CO. 23) 


(0.21) 


.'0.33) 


2.907** 


3. 119** 




CI. 73) 


CI. 63) 






-3.931 






C^.04) 






4.363 






CO. 40) 





9.391* 
(2.26) 

-2.529»* 
(-1. 72) 



3} 


.131 


. liL 


.162 


Jotnc (?) :tsc for 
«xp«rla«ncal tiUcs 


?1. 13 3-3. 00 
?<.086 


?3,131-L.34 
. 377 


;2, 132-3. 01 
3<.052 



' Sijaiflctnc AC ?<.33 

\-.nMiplova«nc iuracian u- --tasur»4 bv -.ocai ve,k3 ur.er.o Lov,-. during the 
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line level of significance. Thus heads of larger families tended to 

show less unemployment than heads of smaller families. 

The experimental subjects have a significantly long er total 
duration of unemployment than Lhe control subjects . The positive 

effect of the dichotomous variable, which denotes experimentala , indi- 
cates that they were unemployed about three more weeks than were the 
controls. The BENEFIT 2 specification also showed significant effects 
indicating that, contrary to expectations, the difference between 
experimentals and controls in total weeks unemploy ed decreased as plan 
generosity increased (see Figure 3). However, the guarantee and tax 
rates showed no effect on unemployment duration. 

Interaction Effects . Subjects' responses to the experimental 
treatments may be dependent in part upon particular subject charac- 
teristics in ways not fully accounted for by the additive effects of 
Che treatment and subject attributes alone. Oae possibility has been 
mentioned, namely that subjects who may expect to obtain only low 
paying jobs and who are on generous treatment plans may remain unem- 
ployed longer than the additive terms for wage income (indicating 
earnings potential) and treatment parameters w^uld indicate. Another 
possibility is that subjects who receive higher levels of support and 
have other income sources (earnings by other family members, for 
example) m^ similarly opt for longer unemployment periods. 

To explore these possibilities, multiplicative interaction terras 
between the experimental parameters and subject characteristics were 
added to the unemployment model. Table 6 reoorts the regression 
equation parts for all cases of significant interactions. Out of a 
possible 2 7 interactions (three treatment: specifications x nine subjec 

fit* 
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Figure 3 



Combined Additive Effects of BENEFIT 2 Dummy and 
Dollars on Unemployment Duration 




te: The vertical scale indicates weeks of unemployment of the 

exoerimental group as compared to comparable control subjects 
(X-axis). Mean and standard deviation for positive values of 
BENEFIT 2 $ are $2640 and $963 respectively. 
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Rtirtaalon Cquadon P«rt«* for SlgniflcanC Incemctlons with 
Exptrlntncal raram^ctrt— Un««nloyintnc Dur.ntlon (U««rka) 



Subjtcc 

Ch«r«ct«ri«ile (V) 



A. Indtptndtnc Varlablti for PUn Para»i«ttr Sptclflcatlon 



(I) 



TKEATDUH 


GAIU)CV 

<»io"S 


(jclO^^S 


TREATHIIM 
(xiO *) 


CAROEV 
(XlO ') 


TAXDEV 

*^-4 
(xlO ^ 


(2) 


(3) 


(6) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


U,I2* 
(2.71) 






-,2482* 
(-2.19) 






(2.28) 


•2X56 
(•l/i*) 


-.5848 
(-0.45) 


-858,0** 

(-1.79) 


39340, 
(1,50) 


-716.7 
(-0.24) 


\ 






.5880 
(1.47) 


-13.98 
(-0.81) 


4.838* 

(2.16) 


13.66* 
(2.16) 






-27.93** 

(-1.76) 






19.32* 
(2.83) 


-11.38* 
(-2.65) 


X.a52 
(0.47) 


-60.80* 
(-2.37) 


2648.* 
(2.72) 


-36.53 
(-0.34) 


-9.360* 
(•2.01) 






146.8* 

(2.81) 






•11.23* 
(•2.36) 


7.102* 
(2.06) 


*1.660 
(-0.58) 


180.4* 
(3.34) 


-9244.* 

(-2.24) 


273.6 
(0.88) 



Jolnc (F) cttc 
for inttracclons 
vlch txptri- 
rancal pArastctrt 



IneoM (alO""*) 
Stcondary t«mtr« Oua 



Stcondary CAiMrs I 
Htid't Aft 



Htad'a Aft 
HtAd*« tducAClon 
Htada* Educacioo 



North CarollAA 
Vhlttt 



-1.224 
(-1.51) 

2.398 
(0.35) 

-1.285 
(-0.60) 

.1837** 
(1.66) 

.1817** 
(1.66) 

-.8020* 
(-2.28) 

-.8406* 
(-2.40) 

-,3995 
<-0.08) 

.7454 

(0.23) 



10.47* 
(2,83) 

4.775* 

(2.41) 



•159.1* 
(-2,28) 

-647.2** 

(-1.75) 



Fl«152-4.81 

p<.030 



f6,145«1.97 

p<.073 



n.l52«3.09 
p<.OMl 

r3, 148-3. 50 
p<.017 

ri.l52«7.91 
p<.006 

r3. 148-4. 62 

p<.on4 

FU152-5.21 
p<.024 

ri, 152- 3. 06 
p<.082 



B. Indtptndtnt Varlablt for tmiVlT 2 Sotclflcacion 



Sub j act 

Characttrlaclc (V) 



(8) 



BCNEnt 2 
OUMHY 



(9) 



BENRFIT 2 
$ 

(xlO"**) 

(10) 



BENEFIT 2 
DUMMY 
xV 

(11) 



BENEFIT 2 
$ 

(XlO ) 
(12) 



Joint (f) ttit 
for inctracdon 
vlch txparl- 
aancal parHaacara 



Baad*a F.ducadon 



-.8201* 
(-2.36) 



-9.420 
(-0,93) 



-2.417 
(-0.06) 



2.606* 
(2,10) 



-3.913 
(-0.89) 



F2. 130-5. 17 
p<.007 



SlSnUlcanc a( p<.10 

* 'A 
Significant ac p<.05 

^rha coBpltta aciuatlona ara apaclflad by tha addition of tha Intaractlon ttrms to tha aodala In Tabla 5. Only 
Inacancaa wh«ra tha F-atatl«tlc w*a algnlf leant at tha .10 lava! ara raport^d. 

^Eotrlaa ara watandardliad ra$raaalon coaf f Iclantt; t-valuea ara in paranthaaaa. N - 165. 
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characteristics) nine are significant at the .10 level. These involve 
interactions between one or more of the treatment specifications and 
heads* pre-enroilment wage income, secondare/ earners' income, heads* 
age and educational attainment, family size, and regional/ethnic groups. 

The interaction of TREATDUM with head's wage income is consistent 
with the expectation that experimentals witli higher expected uajje 
earnings would have shorter durations of unemployment. It is also 
consistent with the earlier finding that, as plan generosity 
increases, low wage income earners become more likely to leave their 
employer. As Figure 4 illustrates, experimentals v;ho reported low 
wage earnings prior to the experiment evidence more weeks unemployed, 
relative to comparable control group subjects. This difference 
decreases over wage earnings levels from about seven weeks for heads 
with pre--enrollment wage incomes of $1500 to a negligible difference 
between experimentals and controls at an income level of about $4500. 

The interactions involving income from secondary earners are 
more complicated. About 44 percent of the unemployment subsample had 
secondary earners in their families at p re-enrollment . The specification 
of this income variable has two components: a dummy term Indicating the 
presence of secondary earners in the year prior to the experiment (SEC 
EARN DUM) and the dollar amount earned by secondary earners (SEC EARN S). 
The F-statistic for the six interactions involving each of the secondary 
earners variables and the three variable specification of the treatment 
was significant at the .10 level (p<.073) and in particular the terms 
SEC EARN DUM x TREATDLHl and SEC EARN $ x TAXDEV were significant. 
Thus four groups in the sample must be considered; experimentals 
without income from secondary earners, experimentals with such income, 
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Figure 4 



Interaction Effect of Head^s Wage Income and 
TREATDUM on Unemployment Duration 




WAGE 
INCOME 



Note: The vertical S"cale indicates weeks of unemployment of experimental 
subjects, compared to comparable control group subjects (X-axls) . 
Mean and standard deviation for head's pre-enrollment wage income 
are $3296 and $1534. 
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and comparable controls. Figure 5 shows the unemployment duration 
responses of these groups to tax rate variation. (Note that it shows 
tax rates on earned income decreasing along the X-axis, which corre- 
sponds to Increasing support generosity.) 

The tax rate may be expected to affect the duration of unemploy- 
ment through its effects on (1) the (anticipated) support level after 
reemployment and (2) the support level during unemployment for families 
with secondary earners. When the family head is unemployed and the 
family has no other income sources, payments will be made at the 
maximum rate — the full guarantee level. Upon reemployment, payments 
are reduced by some proportion of earnings (the "tax rate"). Subjects 
who expect a large reduction in support, i.e., those with a higher tax 
rate, may then be expected to postpone reemployment as long as possible. 
Tiiis expectation is not supported by the data: The tax rate has no 
additive effect on unemployment duration for those experimentals who 
have no secondary earners in their* families . They evidence a con- 
stantly higher level of unemployment duration across all tax rate 
levels, relative to controls. 

For families with several workers, support payments during periods 
when the head is unemployed equal the full guarantee level less the 
families' tax rate applied to the earnings of other family members. 
Thus families with lower tax rates and smaller secondary earnings 
would receive larger transfers, possibly encouraging longer unemploy- 
ment periods. However, they could also e:cpect to gain more in total 
income from reemployment of the head, due to their lower tax rate. 
Conversely, families with high tax rates and larger secondary earnings 




Figure 5 

Interaction Effects of Secondary Earners (Dummy and Dollars) 
with TREATDUM and Tax Rate (TAXDEV) on Unemployment Duration 
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N'ote: The vertical scale indicates weeks of unemployment of experimental 
group subjects, compared with control subjects (X-axis). The 
horizontal scale shows the tax rate from least to most generous, 
moving from the origin. The mean and standard deviation for positive 
values of Secondary Earners S are $822 and $785; AA,2 percent of 
all subjects had secondary earners in their families. The contours 
include the additive effects of TREATDUM and TAXDEV, their inter-- 
actions with Other Fainily Income $, and the interaction of TREATDUM 
and Other Family Income Dummy. Guarantee level equals 75 percent 
(GARDE V « 0). 
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receive less in support paymencs during unemployment and hence less 
encouragement for heads to remain unemployed. However, such families 
can also anticipate sharp reductions in tlieir support level with 
reemployment, when the heads' new earnings are taxed at a high rate. 

\ 

Indeed, families with high tax rates and secondary earners are the 
ones most likely to have incomes close to or^ above the breakeven level 
during periods when their heads are employed and these families may 
receive significant transfers only during periods when the head is 
unemployed. In sum, it is not clear what effect the interaction between 
tax rate and secondary earners sliould be expected to have on heads' 
unemployment duration, since subjects with the largest transfers during 
unemployment are also those who may anticipate the greo.test net income 
gains with reemployment. 

As Figure 3 illustrates, among heads whose families had other 
earners, the longest unemployment durations, relative to controls, 
were experienced by heads on high tax rate plans with relatively 
large secondary earnings. Experimen tals with a high tax rate were 
unemployed longer than comparable controls across all levels of 
secondary earnings. As the tax rate decreases and plan generosity 
correspondingly increases, the difference in weeks unemnloyed decreases. 
Indeed, at low tax levels control subjects are unemployed riore weeks 
than comparable experimentals and experimentals with higher earnings 
by other family members have the shortest total duration of unemploy- 
ment. 

These results suggest that the tendency for experimentals to have 
longer durations of unemployment is most pronounced among exnerimen tals 
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v;hose sut^port level is sharply reduced when they return to work and 
whose families have other earners. For these subjects, the financial 
loss of unemployment is cushioned by both support payments and (probably) 
by incomes from secondary earners and the financial gain from reemployment 
is minimized by the high tax rate (at the 70 percent tax rate each 
dollar gained in earnings i offset by a seventy-cent reduction in 
support payments). In contrast, when support is decreased at the 
minimal tax rate upon reemployment, the duration of unemployment for 
experiraentals with secondary earners is less than that of controls. 

The age of subjects was found to affect their duration of unem- 
ployment in conjunction with some treatment parameters. First, while 
young experimentals are unemployed more weeks than young controls, the 
difference decreases with increasing age. Second, the guarantee 
level affects unemployment duration differently for different age groups 
(see Figure 6). Among younger subjects, the experimental-control dif- 
ference in weeks unemployed decreases sharply as support generosity 
increases, until experimentals on a 100 percent guarantee plan were 
unemployed about the same length of time as were comparable controls. 
The opposite pattern is found for older subjects: Those on high 
guarantee plans were unemployed somewhat more than older controls, 
while older experimentals with the lowest guarantee level had fewer 
weeks of unemployment uhan similar controls. 'One possible interpretation 
will be offered below. 

Subjects' educational attainment also interacts with these treat- 
ment parameters (see Figure 7). The unemployment duration of Dxperi- 
mentals increases with increasing years of schooling: Experimentals 
with relatively low educational levels (five years) are unemployed 
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Figure 6 



Interaction Effects of Head^s Age with TREATDUTl and 
Guarantee Level (GARDEV) on Unemployment Duration 




GUARA14TEE 
LEVEL (/O 



Note: The vertical scale indicates weeks of unemployment of experi- 
raentals, as compared to comparable controls (X--axis) . The 
contours include the additive effects of TREATDIHI and GARDEV 
and their interactions with head's age. Tax rate equals 50 
percent (TAXDEV « 0). Mean and standard deviation of age 
are 37.9 and 10.9 years. J 4 



Figure 7 

Interaction Effects of Head's Education with TRKATDUM 
and Guarantee Level (GARDEV) on Unemployment Duration 
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GUARANTEE 
LEVEL 



Note: The vertical scale indicates weeks of unemployment of experi- 
mentals, as compared to comparable controls (X-^axis). The 
contours include the additive effects of TREATDUM and GARDEV 
and their interactions with education. Tax rate equals /5 
percent (TAXDEV * 0). The mean and standard deviation of 
head's education are 8.3 and 3.3 years. 
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somewhat fewer weeks than similar controls, but more educated experi- 
mentals are unemployed more total weeks than are control subjects; 
As a function of guarantee level, the tendency for less educaued 
experiraentals to be unemployed less than controls occurs at low 
^ guarantee levels, with larger total unemployment indicated for low- 

education experimentals on generous treatment plans. Conversely, the 
pattern of more weeks unemployed for experimentalr. with relatively 
high educational attainment (i.e., 11 years) is most pronounced at 
low guarantee levels. Among these high-education subjects, the 
experimental-control difference in unemployment decreases sharply 
with increasing generosity. A tentative explanation for these patterns 
is given below. 

Family size is found to interact with the dichotomous variable 
for experiraentals, TREATDUM. The tendency for experimentals to have 
raore weeks of unemployment than controls is greatest among heads' of 
small families. Experimental and control heads of larger families 
(about 7 members or more) have about the same amount of unemployment. 
Apparently the experiment's support payments enable subjects with 
smaller family responsibilities to delay employment, for whatever 
reasons. However, the support level seems to be such that heads of 
larger families are not freed from the necessity of finding employment 
fairly quickly, even though support is scaled by family size. 

The final interaction effect on unemployment duration involves 
TREATDUM and the dichotomous variable for tJorth Carolina whites. It 
indicates that North Carolina white experimentals are unemployed about 
two weeks less than North Carolina white controls. However, for 
lowans and North Carolina blacks, experimentals are unemployed about 
.'rive weeks more than controls. 
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The impact of the experimental treatment of support payments on 
duration of unemployment may be summarized as follows: ''1) There is 
an additive effect of the treatment such that experimentals are unem- 
ployed about three weeks more than controls over a two~year period and 

(2) this experimental effect varies in direction and degree with a number 
of attributes of sub.jects and their families and in some cases also with 
the generosity of treatment plans . In brief, these interaction effects 
are that, relative to similar control subjects, (1) experimental 
subjects with low wage earnings prior to the experiment are unemployed 
longer than those with higher pre-enrollment wage income, (2) experi- 
mentals who have high tax rates and income from secondary earners 
are unemployed longer but their total unemployment durations decrease 
with decreasing tax rates, (3) younger and better educated experimentals 
are unemployed longer but decrease their unemployment as plan generosity 
increases, while those older and less educated evidence the opposite 
pattern, (4) experimental subjects decrease their unemployment with 
increasing family size, and (5) North Carolina whites are unemployed 
fewer weeks but North Carolina blacks and lowans are unemployed more. 

In general, it appears that subjects who would increase 
cheir total income the most by returning to work vere unemployed less 
than those who could expect relatively little net gain. For example, 
younger and better educated workers may be expected to obtain 
relatively good positions and only those on high guarantee plans 
would then continue to receive support payments after reemployment 
and thus enjoy a greater net gain ia income. Older and less educated 
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subjects are disadvantaged in the labor market, may anticipate obtaining 
relatively poor jobs, and thus accept longer unemployment periods if 
their support lavel is sufficiently high. Experimentals with typically 
low wage incomes gain less from reemployment than those with higher 
wage earnings and they were unemployed more weeks. Similarly, among 
subjects with secondary earners, experimentals with low tax rates 
would increase their total income more by returning to v;ork than would 
those with higher tax rar.es, and they were also found to be unemployed 
less« 

These interpretations must be seen as speculative; substantiation 
depends upon further investigations of this data and replication by 
other income maintenance studies. In particular, care must be exer- 
cised in interpreting these findings because no evidence has been 
brought to bear on the question of subjects' activities during unem- 
ployment periods. For example, it is plausible that support payments 
enable s.ubjects to engage in longer job searches with greater subsequent 
payoffs . 

6, THE EFFECT OF SUPPORT PATMENTS ON JOB SELECTION 

The final issue concerns the effect of negative tax transfers 
on subjects' selection of new positions. The analysis seeks to 
determine whether supported workers tend to acquire jobs with par- 
ticular characteristics — is there a relation between the treatment 
parameters and key aspects of entered positions? For example, it 
was suggested earlier that support payments might enable workers 
to accept jobs with low initial earnings but good prospects 
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for increased future earnings. Alcematively , the experimental 
transfers may finande longer and mor^ effective job search periods 
which result in higher earnings positions. Another possibility is 
that supported subjects may accept low earnings since the transfers 
constitute an earnings subsidy. VAiile these suggestions focus on 
earnings characteristics of positions, subjects may also select jobs 
on Che basis of status or job satisfaction considerations. Additionally, 
the possibility is considered that personal attributes of subjects will 
interact with treatment plans to affect subjects' job selection decisions. 

This analysis deals with changes among jobs (occupation/industry 
combinations) having particular earnings, status, and satisfaction 
characteristics, rather than with subjects' own values for these 
aspects. The analysis is restricted to those subjects who changed 
employers between the p re-enrollment and eighth quarterly interview 
and who were employed at the time of both interviews. Table 7 shows^ 
mean job characteristic scores for this subsample for experimentals 
and controls at p re-enrollment (0^) and at the eights quarterly (Qg) . 

It appears from Table 7 that experimentals who change employers 
obtain positions which have somewhat lower income measures (average 
earnings, percentages of incumbents earnings more than $5000 and $7000), 
while controls' eighth quarterly jobs have income values slightly 

higher than their pre-enrollment jobs. The same pattern is presented 

9 

by the job status indices (percentage black, average education, and 
Duncan status score): decreases in the scores for experimentals and 
improvements or no change for controls. The job satisfaction indices 
present a different picture: Both groups show gains in job content 
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Table 7 



Changes in Mean Job Characteristic Values 
Between P re-enrollment and Eighth Quarterly 



Census Variables : 

Average Earnings C$) 

Percent with 
earnings>$5000 

Percent with 
earnings>$7000 

Percent Black 

Average Education (years) 

(Number of observations) 



Experimentals 



Controls 



'0 



5466. 
51.6 

25.9 

28.3 
8. 74 



0, 



5134. 
46.3 

22.1 

36.5 
8.50 

(55) 



•332. 
-5.3 

-3.8 

8.2 
•0.24 



25.1 



31.7 



8.56 



0 
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5268. 5436. 
47.6 48.6 



27.2 



29.1 



8.53 



168. 
1.0 

2.1 

-2.6 
-0.03 



(78) 



Parnes Variables: 



Duncan status score 17.27 



Satisfaction with- 



Job content 210.6 



Financial rewards 130.3 



(Nui.-.b"'' of observations) 



14.97 

222.1 
124.5 

(A9) 



-2.3 
11.5 



17.64 

207.7 
127.5 



19.01 

227.4 
122.5 

(69) 



1.37 

19. 7 
-5.0 



^Jorth Carolina subjects only -43 experimentals and 62 controls. 

^Observations are raale heads who either changed employers or occupations between 
% ^nd Qg. 
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satisfaction scores (controls somewhat more so than experimentals). 
and slight losses in financial return satisfaction* 

Due to differential attrition and othiir factors, it Is necessary 
to consider the experimental impact net of population differences 
betveen the groups. The eight job characteristics of participants 
at the eighth quarterly were regressed on the experimental parameters 
and the control variables, including the corresponding job characteristic 

score at p re-enrollment • The model is then specified by 

/ 

^'Vg » f (subject variables, Vq, EXP) (5) 

whexe and are a job characteristic at the two quarterlies,^^ the 
subject variables are the same as those used in the previous analysis 
(the earnings variables refer to the p re-enrollment period and measure 
earnings potential), and EXP denotes the TREATDUM and TREATDUM ^ 
GARDEV - TAXDEV specifications of the experimental treatment. The 
BEHEFIT formulation of the treatment was not used in this analysis 
because of certain ambiguities involving the correct specification 
for this situation* 

Additive Models > Table 8 presents the regressions for each of 
eight job characteristics. For the income characteristics (models 
1^61 average earnings and percentages earning more than $5000 and $7000), 
note tha.t, North Carolina whites and blacks experience significant # 
decreases in these indices, net of their pre-enrollment jobs' income 
measures* values and of the significantly positive effect of the 
subjects* own p re-enrollment wage earnings. The wage effect indicates 
that subjects who initially have good paying positions tenH to move 
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Table 8 



Job Seleccion: Regresaiuu.7 of Job Characcerlscics 
(Qg) on Subject Atcribuces— Addicve Effects Models^ 





Dependent VariaLxe*: Job Characteristic (0 ) 
— — ^ a' 


inaepencien c 
Variable 


Average Earnings ($) 


Percent Eaming>$5000 


a) 


(2) 




(4) 


CONSTANT 


6708.* 
(6.75) 


6732.* 
(6.71) 


(A.2J) 


•5735* 
(4.18) 


Si wUl Wnii£ 


-2114.* 
(-5.36) 


-2130.* 
(-5.32) 


- 2617* 
(-A.58) 


(-4.58) 


N CAR BUCK 


-2452.* 
(-6.51) 


-2447.* 
(-6.36) 


(-5.67) 


3057* 
(-5.52) 


-6641. 
(-0.52) 


-6460. 
(-0.51) 


n AAA 

(0.02) 


. 10 39 
(0.06) 


fiDUCAXION (xlO ) 
SIZE (xlO ) 


4702. 
(1.07) 


4594 
(1.04) 


1 ion** 
(1.86) 


1 .160** 

(1.80) 


4704. 
(0.88) 


5020. 
(0.91) 


(0.02) 


. 0533 
(0.07) 


WAGE INC (xlO ) 


2234.* 
(2.31) 


2161.* 
(2.14) 


• J** / 

(2.42) 


. 3409* 
(2.27) 


iNONWAGE DUM (xlO ) 


-4130. 
(-0.90) 


-4333. 
(-0.92) 


-.2572 
(-0.38) 


(-0.42) 


cA»£i iriC DUM (xlO ) 


1148. 
(0. 30) 


772.8 
(0.19) 


.1104 
(0.20) 


.0388 
(0.07) 


SEC EARN S ^'Ylfl'"^^ 


1519. 
V.U . 72; 


1384. 
(0.64) 


.4450 
(1.A4) 


.4168 
(1.32) 


SEC EAilN DUM (xlO"') 


-120.8 
(-0.01) 


-319.7 
(-0.01) 


-2.531 
(-0.62) 


-2.692 
(-0 65^ 


Job Characceriscic CO ) 

^0 


-.1076 
(-1.19) 


-.1081 
(-1.18) 


-.1561 
(-1.61) 


-.1644** 
(-1.66) 


TREATDUM (xlO"-^) 


-2514. 
(-1.10) 


-2875. 
(-1.14) 


-.0941 
(-0.28) 


-.1986 
(-0.54) 


GARDEV CxlO"-') 




1879. 
(0.13) 




1.134 
(0.53) 


TAXDEV (xlO~-^) 


• 


-6066. 
(-0.37) 




-1.331 

^ ^* * 00} 


(N) 


.420 

(133) 


.410 


.361 

(133) 


.351 
i 


Joint (F) cesc for 
experimental effects 


Fl, 120-1. 21 
p<.274 


F3,118"0.44 
P<.721 


ri, 120-0. 08 
p<.779 


F3, 118-0. 20 
p<.896 


Dependent Variable: 










Mean 
S.D. 


5311. 
^ 1625. 
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.4768 
.2238 





Table 8 (cont.) 





Dependent 


b 

Variable: 


Job Characteristic (Qg) 


Independent 


Avcraae Eaucation 


Duncan Status Score 
-■■nn - (12) 


Variable 
CONSTANT 


(10.19) 


11. 34* 
(10.14) 


14.60** 
(1.96) 


14.65** 
(1.92) 


N CAR WHITE 


-2 315* 
(-6.70) 


-2.298* 
(-6.60) 


.! ;75 
(0.16) 


.2187 
(0.06) 


N CAR BLACK 


-2 59 3* 

(=7.79) 


-2.614* 
(-7.73) 


.3387 
(0.11) 


1.016 
(0.31) 


AGE CxlO"^) 


-3.173 
• (-0.29) 


-3.506 
(-0.32) 


-75.64 
(-0.65) 


-61.04 
(-0.51) 


-2 

EDUCATION CxlO ) 


5.731 
(1.50) 


6.009 
(1.55) 


50.49 
(1.10) 


50.06 
(1.08) 


_2 

SIZE (xlO ) 


1.762 
(0.38) 


1.114 
(0.24) 


58.31 
(1.20) 


60.17 
(1. 20; 


WAGE INC CxlO ) 


16.28** 
(1,96) 


17.94* 
(2.06) 


17.17 
(0.19) 


5.105 
(0.05) 


NONWAGE DUM 


-.3648 
(-0.93) 


-.3215 
^— u • oi; 


-2.586 
(-0. 70) 


-2.924 
(-0.78) 


FARM IIIC UlTA 


-.4159 
(-1.26) 


-.3421 
(-1.00) 


1.763 
(0.40) 


.7702 
(0.17) 


-4 

SEC EARN $ (xlO ; 


1.375 
(0, 76) 


1.645 
(0.89) 


2.271 
(0.12) 


.4856 
(0.02) 


SEC EARN DUM 


-.2086 
(-0.84) 


-.2110 
(-0.84) 


2.085 
(n 71) 


2.017 
(0.68) 


Job Characteristic CQq) 


-.1836* 
(-1.98) 


-.1920* 
(-2.02) 


-.i'-61 
(-1.17. 


-.1679 
(-1.30) 




-.01813 
(-0.09) 


.05189 
(0.24) 


-5.005* 
(-2.24) 


-5.610* 
(-2.45) 


GARDEV CxlO"-^) 




-2.743 
(-0.22) 




115.5 
(0 . 89 ) 


TAXDEV (xlO ) 




1.205 
(0.86) 




-14.33 
(-0.93) 


? 

(N) 


.483 .482 

(133) 


.073 

( 


.061 

:u8) 



Joint (F) test for 
experimental dftects 



n 120-0.01 F3, 118-0. 25 Fl, 105-5. 03 F3, 103=2.20 
p<.927 P<.859 P<.027 p<.092 
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Dependent Variable: 



Mean 
S.D. 



8.517 
1.646 



17.33 
11.94 
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Table 8 (cont.) 



Dependent Variable: Job Characceiisdc (Q„) 



IndnpendenC 
Variable 


Percent Eaming>$7C00 


Percent 


. c 
Black 






„ ^7> 


(8)„ . » 


CONSTANT 


.3414* 
(3.43) 


.3420* 
(3.39) 


.4858* 
(4.51) 


.5000* 
(4.64) 


N CAR WHITE 


-.2751* 
(-6.07) 


-.2758* 
(-5.99) 






K CAR BLACK 


-.2986* 
(-6.86) 


-.2972* 
(-6.70) 


.0822* 
(2.44) 


.0682** 
(1.96) 


ACE (xlO"*) 


-1.542 
(-0.11) 


-1.353 
(-0.10) 


3.477 
(0.20) 


3.142 
(0.18) 


EDDCAIIOW (xio"^) 


'-5.225 
(1.08) 


5.149 
(1.05) 


-8.907 
(-1.52) 


-8.071 
(-1.37) 


SIZE (xio"^) 


6.048 
(1.02) 


6.067 
(0.99) 


2.403 
(0.34) 


3.035 
(0.42) 


WAGE INC (xlO'^) 


2.281* 
(2.14) 


2. 277* 
(2.05) 


-3.377* 
(-2.38) 


-3.545*- 
(-2.39) 


SONWAGE DUM (xlO ) 


-2.515 
(-0.49) 


-2.565 
(-0.49) 


4.609 
(0.69) 


4.306 
(0.72) 


FARM INC DUM (xio"^) 


4.i.75 
(0.10) 


2.858 
(0.06) 


-28.36 


-10.90 


-5 

SEC EAKI $ (xlO ) 
-2 

SEC EARN DUM (xlO ) 


1.646 
(0.70) 


1.584 
(0.66) 


-4.793** 
(-1.78) 


-4.194 
(-1.53) 


.1521 
(0.05) 


.8967 
(0.03) 


3.435 
(0.90) 


3.587 
(0.94) 


Job Characteristic CQq) 


• U J / ? 

(-0.46) 


(-0.48) 


-.2338* 
(-2.37) 


-.2695* 
(-2.68) 


TREATDUM (xlO"*^) 


-2.362 
(-0.93) 


-2.665 
(-0.96) 


4.866 
(1.49) 


6.044** 
(1.78) 


GARDEV (xlO'^) 




t'l 1 lit 
(0."6) 




-31.93 
(-1.52) 


TAXDEV (xiO*"^) 




-3.010 
(-0.17) 




16.82 
(0.74) 


(N) 


.429 

(133) 


.422 


.084 

(105) 


.088 


Joint (F) test Cor 
experimental effects 


Fl, 120-0. 87 
p<.352 


F3,113«0. 
p<.815 


31 Fl, 93-2. 21 
p<.141 


F3,91«1.64 
p<. 187 


Dependent Variable: 










Mean 
S.D. 


.2510 
.2002 


' 5*1 

1 


".3211 
.1817 





t«bU ^ (eonc.) 



0«p«Qft«ne V«rl«bl«^ Job Ch«r«ce«n«ele (Q^) 



Xad«p*ndtnC 


S«tl«f«eelon with 
Job ConctnC 


SAcUfacdon vieh 
Financial R«t:uni 












OOHSTAKT 


(2.23) 


119. 4» 
(2.13) 


124.9* 
(4.98) 


129.8* 
(5.01) 


i CAA UHZT1S 




-25.55 
(•-0.98) 


19-86** 

(1.72) 


19.58** 

(1.67) 


« CAJl BLACK 


-17.26 


-11.74 
(-0.50) 


10.18 
(0.99) 


8.138 
(0.77) 


ACS (xIO*^) 


6.603 
(0.08) 


22.26 
(0.26) 


-29.92 
(-0.81) 


-36.00 
(-0.95) 


O>QCA7X0(( 


1.640 

<0.5l) 


1.788 

(0.55) 


-.4338 

(-0.32) 


-.4895 

(-0.36) 


SUS 


2.789 
(0.80) 


2.425 
(0.67) 


.2758 
(0.18) 


.3913 
(0.37) 


VACS tNC c*io"^) 


45.78 
(0.71) 


46.20 
(0.68) 


1.436 
(0.05) 


-3.107 
(-0.10) 




-26.60 


-27.36 

/•i nil 


1.336 

^0 111 


.6923 


rAJH QIC DUH 


18.89 
(0.61) 


16-97 
(0.72) 


6.859 
(0.50) 


4,819 
(0.33) 


SIC EABU $ (xiO"^) 


103.8 
(0.74) 


101.5 
(0.52) 


11.96 
(0.20) 


8.288 
(0.13) 


SEC SAXN DUM 


33.68 
(1.62) 


33.18 
(1.59) 


-8.951 
(-1.03) 


«*9 . 4u4 
(-1.08) 


Jo^ ChAr«cc«rUclc CQ^) 


. 2406>» 
(2.27) 


.2132** 
(1.93) 


.02005 
(0.21) 


.0X343 
(0.14) 


TUUXDCM 


-35.74* 
<-2.25) 


•3'^.24« 
(-2.39) 


9.000 
(1.29) 


9.413 
(1.30) 


ootocv 




.9081 
(0.99) 




-,3312 
(-0.83) 


tAXDCV 




-.5263 
(-0.46) 




-.1245 
(-0.26) 




.044 


.035 


d 


d 


(H) 


(118) 


(118) 




Jolnc (F) tttsc for 
•xp«rlD«nc«l «ff«cc« 


n,103«5.06 F3.10>i.0S 
p<.027 p<.112 


?<.201 


F3,in>0.8l 
p<.493 












S.D. 


225.2 
95. 34 


123.3 
47.59 





SiffiificAttt «e p<.10 
^ SlfxUficAnC at p<.05 

*St4Ct ch« job ch«r«ctirlstic values arc m«tna conpuced fron dlfftrtnt nun^bers 
of p«rfton8» ic WAS n«ccis«..y Co correct tor heceros^sedas ticlcv wich ch« follcjwing 
trans formac ion: Each observation was velghced by tn^, where n^ the nuri>er 

6f pereort (in the census or Fames tiles) frcn which the Ich occuoation/ 
induicn^ moan was computed; the tero 'n- was lncro<iuced as a repressor, replacina 

the (suppressed) constant tarw. The ^ values obtained 4i'ter*:his cransforra- 
tioo are no longer appropriate; the reported values tot the ace tak.en from 
vAitrsnsfomed equations. 



totrles «c* unscandardixed regression coefficient; t-Values are in parentheses, 
north Carolina subjects only. 



^tha coafficient of determination, corrected for attenuation, vas negative. 
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into positions which have even better average earnings. There is also 
a tendency for subjects who have relatively more education to select 
new jobs which have higher earnings measures, relative to their pre-- 
enrollment jobs. However, none of the treatment parameters evidence 
significant additive effects on these job earnings measures . IVliile 
all TREATDUh couificients are negative, none are significant at even 
the • 20 level. 

The statut indices show similar patterns (models 7-12: percentai^e 
black, average education, and Duncan status score). North Carolina 
blacks and whites who change employers tend to accept positions whose 
incumbents have lower average education than do those in their pre- 
enrollment job. Blacks tend to move into positions with higker 
percentage black, net of the general negative effect of pre-enrollment 
percentage black. Head's wage Income prior to the experiment has a 
positive impact on two of the status meas ures indicating again 
chat subjects who started with good jobs tend to obtain even better 
ones when they change employers . Of greatest interest for the 
purpose of this study is the finding that experlmentals tend to select 
jobs which have lover Duncan status scores and higher percentages black » 
relative to the jobs selected by controls. 

The job satisfaction measures were not well accounted for by 
13 

this model. ' Subjects who had had positions with high job content 
satisfaction scores subsequently selected positions which also have 
high content satisfaction scores. North Carolina whites moved into 
positions whose incumbents reported more satisfaction with financial 
return, relative to the incumbents in jobs accepted by lowans and 
North Carolina blacks, l^fhile again the threes-variable specification 

of) 



of the experimental treatment was not significant, the TREATDUM specifi- 
cation shows that experimentals strongly tended to select positions whose 
incumbents reported less satisfaction with job content , relative to 
controls . 

To summarize the additive effects of the treatment, experimentals 
who chang ed employers tended to select jobs which had lower Duncan status 
scores, higher percentage black (In North Caro lina) > and lover job 
content satisfaction scores , relative to the positions accepted by 
comparable control group subjects. Note that the declines in mean 
earnings measures which Table 7 shows for experimentals were either not 
large enough to be statistically significant and/or were due to popula- 
tion differences between experimentals and controls, rather than to 
effects of the income maintenance payments per se . 

Interaction Effects . While the provision of support payments has 
an additive effect on only three of eight characteristics of jobs 
selected by subjects, it is possible that such job selection effects 
of the payments are contingent upon certain subject attributes. For 
example, older individuals might adapt to income maintenance differ- 
ently than younger men, or male family heads with working wives and 
income support might use different criteria for selecting jobs than 
heads who are the only labor force participants in their family. 
Investigation of these possibilities with regression tecV.niques 
requires the addition of terms specifying interaction between the treatment 
formulations and subject attributes to the models specified by 
equation (5). Regression equation parts for all cases where these 
interactions are significant are presented In Table 9. 



Tahlo 9 

Job Selection; Regression Equation facts'* for Sigulfivaac hUfract Ions with Experiment Parameters 



Oependeat Subject or Q 

Vttrl.iblc^ , , , 
Job Characteristic 



(V) 



<1) 



KegreHston Coefficients 



TKKATDUM GARDliV TAXDKV 



(2) 



THi:Ari)Urt gahdkv 

xV xV 



(3) 



(A) 



(6) 



TAXDIiV Joint (F) teat fo: 
xV Interactions wich 

experimental 
(7) parameters 



1) Average 
Earnings 



2) Percent 
Earning 
> 5 5000 



Secondary 
Earners Duromy 



Seconda ry 
Earners $ 



Percent 
Earning 
>$5000 (Qq) 



240.9 
(0.66) 



-.2882 
(-0.97) 



-273.3 
(-0.86) 



-.2589* -.2127* 
(-2.50) (-2.42) 



-51.86* -11. 78 -546.5 65.87** 31.22 
(-2.33) (-0.60) (-0.88) (1.93) (0.86) 



.8566** 
(1.66) 

.4020* 
(2,50) 



F6, 112-2. 76 
, .p<.0l5 



.0184 .2662x10 
<°-^"> (0.01) 



-3 



. ^^1, 119-6. 25 
p^.0f4 



3) Percent 
Earning 
>$5000 



Secondary -7.0005 -.02672 -.00636** 

Earners Dummy (-0.13) (-0.57) (-1.94) 
(xlO"*^) 



Secondary 



-8.349 



Earners $ (xlO ") (-0.19) 



-.00235 -.03311 .00920*** .00562: 
(-0.81) (-0.36) (1.84) (1.06) 



8.526 c 2.805 . -1.375 . 

xlO'^ xlO""** xlO 
(1.12) (0.93) (-0.35) 



l'sr6^112-2.45 
p<.029 



4) Percent 
Earning 
>$7000 



Percent 
Earning 
>$7000 (Qq) 



-.1390 -.1186* 
(-1.60^ (-2.92) 



.3698* 
(2.93) 



Fl,119«8.56 
p<.004** 



5) Percent 
Earning 

>$;ooo 



N Car black 



N Car White 



-.2632* . 192H* 
(-5.38) (2.41) 



-.2495* 
(-4.76) 



-.01154* .00401 
(-3.02) (0.84) 



-.2432* .01542* -.004 32., ^ 
(-2.79) (3.47) (-0.81) 



-.1721 .01019** ^0On& 
(-1.56) (1,85) (0.17) 



P6, 112-3.04 
p<.009 



6) Percent 
Earning 
>$7000 
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^ Secondary .03570 -.01387 

Earners Dummy (0.89) (-0.40) 



Secondary 



-.00598* ^ -8.808 , -.08583 .00 750** ^00254^!^ 
(-2.44) xlO"* (-1.25) (2.00) (0.63) ^ 



V Earners $ (xlO'*^) (-0.86) 



-2.849 



5 b 



(-0.40) 



9.574*4 

xlO"" 
(1.68) 



F6, 112-3. 03 
\ p<.009 



2. 595 , 8. ;i6 ^ 

xlO"^ xlO^ 
(1.15) (e..30^) ^ 



Tttbia 9 (roiH.) 



Dependent 
Variable 

(Qg) 



Subject or Job 

Charat le riflt ic 
(V) 



7) Avervigc 
Education 



6) Duncan 
Status 
Score 



Average 

Kducatiou (Qq) 



Duncan 
Status 
Score (Qq) 



(1) 



expe riiaental 

(2) <i) (4) (5) (^) (^) parameters 



-.2826* -2.06B** 
(-2.65) (-1.81) 



-,2869** -11,28* 
(-1,96) (-2. 72) 



,21^8** 



.3872** 
(1-78) 



p<.070 



Fl, 104-3. 18 
p<.078 



9) Duncan 
Status 
Score 



Secondary 
Earnera Dunmy 



Secondary 
Earners $ 



6.762*<^ -3, 391 
(1.85) (-1.22) 



-»0O424 
(-1.51) 



-^10,56* 
(«2,00) 



,00896** 
(2.24) 



F2, 103-2, 94 
1><,658^ 



10) Satisfac- 
tion with 
Financial 
Return 



Satisfaction 
with 

Financial 
Return (Q^) 



-,08352 -39,36 
4-0.75)) »(-i.<.a) 



,3813** 



Fl, 103-3,16^ 
p<.078 



Significant at p<,10 



* Significant at p<.05 

addition ..)£ inleractlon terms, except as noted In the text. 

••Entries are unatandardl«ed regression coefficients; t-values are In parentheses. 

of persons (In the census or Par.es file) fro. which the ith occup.t ion/ industry mean w«» computed, the t.r. /n^ 
introduced as a regressor. replacing the (suppressed) constant ten». 

•*The group was «lao significant for the Interactions with the three-variable treatment specification. 
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While only twelve of 14A possible sals of interaction terms 
(eight job characteristics x eight subject attribut-^s and each pre- 
enrollment job characteristic x two treatment sp'" -.if ication? ) have 
F-statiscics significant at the .10 level, tney fall into three 
groups with consistent effects. These involve the region/ethnic 
groups, the pre-enrollment job^s values, and secondary earners. 
Figures 8-10 present representative patterns for each group of 
significant interactions. 

As a group, the three-variable treatment specification inter- 
action with the region/ethnic dummy variables is significant only 
with respect to the percentage of incumbents earning more than $7000 
(Table 9, model 5; Figure 8). However, the key interaction term 
in that group, guarantee level x North Carolina black, is also 
significant and consistent in the models for the other job earnings 
indices (average earnings and percent earning more than $5000). 
The pattern suggested by these results is that, as plan guarantee 
level increases, (1) North Carolina black experimentals tend 
slightly to select jobs with better (or less lower) earnings 
potentials than do controls, and (2) lowan experimentals steeply 
reduce their gains relative to controls earnings potentials of nex^ 
jobs. North Carolina white experimentals show little difference 

from controls in relation Lc the percentage earning mere than $7000 
index, since their significant positive interaction with the guarantee 
level balances the negative additive effects of the guarantee level. 

There is a very consistent pattern of interactions between the 
experiraentai/concrcL dummy, TREATDUM, and the job characteristic scores 



Figure 8 

Interaction Effects of North Carolina Black with TREATDUM and 
Guarantee Level and of North Caroli,na White with TEATDUM on 
the Job Characteristic "Po.rcent Earning More Than $7000 (Vg) 



c 
c 
c 



C 
u 



.3- 




GUARANTEE 
LEVEL (%) 



N. CAR. BLACK 



Note- The contours compare the responses of region/ethnic group experi- 
mentals to similar controls (X-axis). The contours include the 
additive effect', of TREATDUM and GARDEV and their interactions 
with the dichocemous region/ethnic variables. Tax rate equals 
50 percent (TAXDEV » 0) . 
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Figure 9 

Interaction Effect Between TREATDUM and the Job Characteristic 
"Average Education (Vq)'' on ''Average Education (Vg)'' 



oc 
> 




-.6 ^ 



The contour compares the eighth quarterly job characteristic 
for experimentals to that of controls (X-axis). It includes 
the additive effect of TREATDITH and its interaction with (Vq) • 
Mean and standard deviation for ''Average Education (V^)" ace 
8,6 and 1-5. 
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Figure 10 



Interaction Effects of Secondary Earners' Dollars with TREATDUf-I and 
of Secondary Earner Dumniy with Guarantee Level (GARDEV) on 
the Job Characteristic "Average Earnings (Vq)" 



$2000 



SEC EARii $ » $2000 



$1000 



$1000 



500 



-SIOOO 



-$2000. 




GUARANTEE 
LEVEL (/O 



No Secondary Earners 



»loce: The vertical scale indicates the average earnings of incumbents 

of jobs held by experimentals at Qg relative to that of comparable 

controls (X-axis). The mean and standard deviation for positive 
values of p re-enrollment earnings by secondary earners (SEC EARN 
$) are $779 and $762; 37.2 percent of all subjects had secondary 
earners in their families at pre-enrollment . The contours include 
the additive effects of TREATDUTl and GARDEV and their interactions 
with SEC EARN DUM and SEC EABll $, Tax rate equals 50 percent 
(TAXDEV « 0). 
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for subjects' pre-^enrollment jobs (Vq in equation (5); Table 9, models 
2, 4, 7, 8, 10). These interactions are sts^iflcant for five of eight 
job attributes, are nearly significant for the other three, and 
have consistently positive coefficients for all eight attributes. 
As Figure 9 illustrates with respect to the average education of jobs' 
incumbents, supported heads who initiallv had less desirable positions 
experienced a decline in job desirability when they changed jobs, rela- 
tive to comparable controls. Conversely, supported heads who had 
high ranked positions at p re-enrollment obtained more desirable jobs 
than did initially high ranked controls. 

The third pattern of job selection interactions involves the 
role of secondary earners (see Table 9, models 1, 3, 6, and 9). 
These interactions reach significance for four of eight job char- 
acteristics (average earnings, percentage earning more than $5000 and 
$7000, and Duncan status score) and show a consistent direction of 
effects for the other four job attributes. In particular, the 
earnings value measures for jobs are positively affected by the 
interaction between the guarantee level and the dichotomous term 
indicating secondary earners in heads' families at pre-enrollmen t , 
SEC EAR1» DUM. Two of three job earnings measures are also positively 
related to the interaction between experimencals (TREATDUM) and the 
dollar earnings by secondary earners prior to p re^-enrol Iment , SEC 
EARN As Figure 10 shows, supported heads of families without 

secondary earners obtain jo>s with decreasing average earnings as 
a function of increasing guarantee level, while experimenr;^ Is whose 
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families have secondary earners selecc jobs wich increasing average 
earnings as creacmenc generosicy increases. Further, this positive 
effecc of secondary earners increases with increasing earnings by 
secondary earners. Ic is unclear how chese patterns are to be inter- 
preted, although some speculative suggestions are offered in the con- 
cluding section of this paper* 

The last finding with regard- to job selection behavior is 
actually a non-finding. It was reported above that no tendency 

could be detected for whites to leave high percentage black positions, 

either overall or in conjunction with support payments. The models 

for percentage black in eighth quarterly jobs similarly evidence no 
tendency among supported whites Cor blacks) who were initially in high 

percentage black position to select jobs with lower percentage black 
scores. Indeed, no significant interaction effects by the treat- 
ment parameters were found for this job characteristic. Again, 
however, it is necessary to be cautious about this result because 
of the limitations of this variable as an index of the purctntage 
black in any actual work environment. 

In summary, there is some evidence that experimentals who change 
employers obtain jobs which are less desirable on nonmonetary dimen- 
sions and that this tendency is most pronounced among experimentals 
who initially had less desirable positions. Indeed, experimentals 
who left jobs which had high earnings and status scores were able to 
obtain better positions than similar controls. Two other oattems 
of experimental response are linked with the level of income support 
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provided. First, Iowa experiraentals on low- guar an tee plans experi- 
enced large gains in the income characteristics of their Jobs after 
employment transitions, but these gains were much less for those 
on higher guarantee plans. However, North Carolina blacks with 
higher guarantee levels selected jobs with greater earnings potentials, 
although those with low guarantee treatments did not do as well as 
controls* Second, supported heads with secondary earners iu 
their families were able to obtain jobs with better earnings prospects 
and higher status, particularly if they were on high guaranteee plans 
and the secondary earner had relatively high earnings. Conversely, 
as plan generosity increased, supported heads without secondary 
earners at pre-enrollment tended to get less desirable positions. 
These patterns may be linked since liorth Carolina black families 
are more likely to have secondary earners (see Table 1). 

7. SUMMARY, COMPARISONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 

The objective of this paper has been to examine some aspects 
of job change behavior by wage earners for evidence of experimental 
effects, rather than to test particular hypotheses. In this section 
the findings are summarized, examined for consistent patterns across 
the aspects of job transition, and compared to the results of a 
parallel study conducted for the New Jersey-Pennsylvania Graduated 
Work Incentive Experiment. 

Summary Findings . The first issue addressed in the paper concerns the 
impact of support payments on subjects* probabilities of changinp^ emplovers, 
Wliila no additive effects by several fonrulations of the treatment were 

r>6 
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found, there are a number of significant interactions between the 
treatment parameters and subjects* wage income and p re-enrollment 
Job characteristics. These indicate thac, relative to similar 
control group subjects, experimentals who initially had desirable 
positionT^re less likely to leave their employer, while experi- 
mentals with less desirable positions are more likely to change 
employers. There is some evidence that these tendencies increase 
with Increasing plan generosity. It was suggestcsd that workers 
with relatively good jobs, who perhaps could not expect to improve 
their earnings much under an employment transition, view the support 
payments as a wage subsidy and increase their probably already high 
satisfaction with. their present jobs. Subjects with low paying and 
lower status jobs, however, potentially have more to gain (or less 
to lose) from a job shift and the support payments enable them to 
schedule their work activity accordingly. 

The second issue is the impact of income maintenance on duration 
of unemployment for wage earners who left their- p re-enrollment 
employer. This was addressed by examining determinants of the 
total number of weeks that subjects were unemployed during the first 

two years of the experiment. Overall, experimentals were found 

15 

to be unemployed about three more weeks than controls. This effect 
varies with certain attributes of subjects and in some cases with the 
generosity of maintenance plans. In general, experimentals who 
could expect to increase their total income the most with re-employ- 
ment were unemployed least, while those who- could anticipate less 
net gain in income were unemployed more total weeks. 

o 
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This was evidenced by a number of findings, (1) Experimentals 
witih low pre-enrollm c wage income were unemployed longest; those 
with high wage incomes initially were unemployed about as long as 
similar controls. (2) Among experimentals whose families had secondary 
earners ^ those whose earnings were "taxed" at low rates were unemployed 
less; those with high tax rates were unemployed longer* (3) Older and 
less educated experimentals on low guarantee plans were unemployed some- 
what less than controls but increased their unemployment durations 
with increasing guarantee levels. These workers are the most 
disadvantaged in the labor market and perhaps tended to substitute 
leisure for work activity when the support level was sutficient. On 
the other hand, younger and better educated experimentals evidenced 
the opposite pattern: longer unemployment at low guarantee levels, 
where appreciable transfers might only come with unemployment; pro- 
gressively less unemployment as g^^i^^ntee level increased* 

The support pavmentj also affected subjects' duration of unem- 
ployment in conjunction with the family size and region/ethnic group 
of the subjects. Heads of large families were apparently unal le to 
reschedule work activity •■•'en with support payments, while experi- 
mentals with small families were unemployed more weeks than comparable 
controls. Finally, Iowa and North Carolina black experimentals were 
unemployed longer than controls, but North Carolina whites were unem- 
ployed a few weeks less. 

The third issue concerns the impact of negative tax transfers on 
subjects' selection of jobs under employment transition. "^^ Charac- 
teristics of jobs held at the eighth quarterly by subjects who had 
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changed employers were regressed on the creatmenr. specifications, 

subject attributes, and corresponding characteristics of their 

pre-enrollraent positions. Some evidence was found that experi- 
n^ntals, relative to controls, obtained jobs which were less desirable 

on status and ]ob satisfaction dimensions; this tendency was most 

pronounced airong experimen tals whose initial jobs were low ranked. 

These experimentals also experienced the largest decline in income 

characteristics of jobs. The same experimentals were more likely 
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to change employers and were unemployed longer than similar controls. 
For these workers at the bottom of a low-income sample, economic 
rationality is consistent with decreased work effort and a less 
demanding approach to job selection. 

Other experimentals improved their positions after employment 
transitions. The relationships here are more complex. First, experi- 
:Tientals with initially high ranked jobs tend to obtain better positions 
than similar controls. Similar experimentals were l^^ast likely to 
change employers and those that did were unemployed only about as 
much as controls. Apparently these experimentalo made strategic 
decisions to change jobs, aided by the provision of -'oport payments. 

Secondly, the 4'? percent of the experimental heads who I? ad secondary- 
earners in their families also improved the earnings (and status) charac- 
teristics of their jobs with employment transition and the gain was 
greater the more the secondary icome and che higher the guarantee 
level. Similarly, experimentals with secondary' earners decreased their 
total unemployment duration as a function of decreasing tax rate (i.e.. 
Increasing plan generosity). It was sugge^ced that unemployment 
duration is related to anticipated iiot income gain after reemployment. 
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For example, consider a family of four wich secondary earnings of 

$1000 and a guarantee level of 75 percent of poverty level income. 

The net income gain from reemployment at an annual wage rate 

corresponding to the mean pre-enrollment wage income woi'ld be 

$2380 at Che 30 percent tax rate, but only $1489 for the 70 percent 
18 

tax rate. 

It is less clear why job fransition gains for these experiment als 
would be related to the guarantee. Possibly some job selection deci- 
sions were based on anticipated changes in support amounts rather than 
on net gains. Uliile the net income gain from reemployment is somewhat 
less at high guarantee levels than at low levels, for a constant tax 
rate, only families supported at the higher levels would receive any 
income maintenance transfers when the head had the mean level of pre- 
enrollment earnings and secondary earnings totaled $1000. For these 
workers, obtaining a better position would not entail a complete loss 
of income support, as it would for those on low guarantee plans. 

kn alternative explanation involves the interpersonal dynamics 

in supported families with several wage earners. Husbands of working 

wives may particularly desire to improve their earnings potentials, 

either to match (or exceed) their spouses' earnings or to enable their 

spouse to leave the labor force. This tension could be amplified by 

the provision of inco-.ie support on a temporary basis. A high guarantee 

level may have enabled secondary workers to drop out of the labor force 

19 

or raised that possibility within the family. The head then may seek 
to obtain a better position so that the other earner can actually leavp 
the labor force or does not heve to resume working when income maintenance 
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support is disconcinued. In fact, the steepest slope across guarantee 
levels, and thus the greatest response to guarantee variation, was 
found for those with the highest levels of secondary earnings. Minimal 
transfers would be received by families on low guarantee plans who 
have several earners. The possibility that the transfers could enable 
a secondary earner to stop working is then also minimal. Indeed, at 
low guarantee levels, those with the largest secondary earnings evidenced 
job selections which were quite similar to the control group's selec- 
tions. In any case, no consistent additive effects were found relating 
the secondary earner variables to unemployment or to eighth quarterly 
job characteristics, indicating that the impact of secondary earners 
on job change behavior was restricted to experimental subjects. 

Experimentals without secondary earners at p re-enrollment evidenced 
a negative relationship between expected earnings measures and the 
guarantee level. These experimentals were also unemployed about 
five weeks longer than similar controls. Those on high gu?irantee plans 
may have viewed the transfers as earnings subsidies which reduced the 
financial pressure to seek reemployment and to obtain well-paying jobs. 
Those on low guarantee plans would probably receive significant transfers 
only when unemployed.- They may have used the support payments during 
unemployment to engage in more thorough and rewarding job searches than 
they could otherwise afford. Unfortunately this study lacks the data 
to explore these possibilities and the interpretations offered here 
are speculative. 

Finally, the region/ethnic groups sampled by the Rural Income 
Maintenance Experiment were found to behave differently with respect 
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to both job selection and unemployment duration* As noted above, 
Iowa experimentals were unemployed longer and those on low guarantee 
plans made significant gains in job income characteristics. These 
gains decreased steeply with increasing guarantee level* North 
Carolina black experimentals were also utiSmployed somewhat longer 
than controls and tended to fare less well than controls under job 
transitions, although this tendency was minimal at higher guarantee 
rates. North Carolina v;hite experimentals were unemployed slightly 
less and evidenced little or no response as a group to guarantee 
level in relation to job selection behavior. No obvious inter- 
pretation is seen for these region/ethnf c differences, other than 
to note that lowans ' responses at low guarantee levels are consistent 
with the possibility that longer job searches are used to obtain 
better positions* 

Comparison With the Urban New Jersey-Pennsylvania Experiment * 
Some comparison i:, in order with the findings of a similar study 
conducted for the Nexv Jersey-Pennsylvania Graduated Work Incentive 
Experiment (GUIE) by Professor Seymour Spilerman and the author 
(1976). That experiment took place in urban areas of the northeast 
and its sample consisted almost entirely of wage earners. While 
the general strategy of each study was similar, there are a number of 
critical differences between them which prohibit strict comparisons of 
results. Such comparisons cannot be made due to differences in the 
samples (urban vs. rural, inclusion of a Spanish^speaking subsample In 
Che GWIE) and in job opportunities and other key features of the 
locales. The studies also differ importantly in the specifications 
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of some treatment parameters and control variables. Major similarities 
and contrasts are thus noted with only brief comment and occasional 
interp retation. 

With regard to job departure responses > the GULE study found 
some evidence that turnover decreased as a function of plan generosity, 
particularly among experimentals in less desirable positions at 
p re-enrollment. The present study found a different pattern: 
experimentals in low ranked jobs were more likely to leave their 
employer; those in higher ranked positions were less likely. These 
patterns may reflect a lower ceiling in rural labor markets or 
possibly greater returns to leisure in a rural environment. 

This study found that experimentals with low pre-enrollment 
wage incomes were unemployed more total weeks than controls or 
experimentals with higher wage earnings and that older and less 
educated subjects increased unemployment with increasing plan 
generosity. In contrast, the GWIE study found that similar experi- 
mentals were unemployed less with increasing support generosity — a 
finding consistent with their job departure response. 

The studies do find strikingly parallel results with respect 
to the impact on unemployment duration of secondary earners in 
conjunction with treatment tax rates. As in the present study, the 
Glv'IE report finds that supported heads with supplementary incomes 
from other family members reduce unemployment duration when on low 
tax rate plans. The possibility of an interaction effect between 
such income and the treatment parameters on job selection was not 
explored by the GWIE study. 
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With respect to job selection behavior, the GWIE study found 
divergent patterns for ethnic subsamples- The relar:ively small 
size of the wage earner subsample used by the present study pro- 
hibited a similarly detailed investigation of the region/ethnic 
groups. Nonetheless, several results of each study are of interest. 
The consistent tendency for expe riraentals (both black and white) in low 
ranked positions at pre-enrollment to experience subsequent reductions 
earnings and status characteristics of jobs when making a change, and the 
opposite pattern for those initially in high ranked positions, were also 
reported for the white subsample in the GWIE study. Blacks in the GWIE 
sample evidenced roughly the reverse pattern with regard to earnings char- 
acteristics of jobs. Finally, unlike the urban GWIE sample, our subjects' 
job selection behavior was x:.ot contingent upon interactions between plan 
generosity and age or education levels. The reader is cautioned again 
that sai-nple and analysis differences bet\>;^een shese studies make both 
similarities and contrasts in the findings very tentative. 

Conclus ion . A number of policy implications result from the 
findings of this study of job change behavior. Tnere is evidence 
thct an income maintenance program would increase the emnloyment 
stability of rural wage earners who have relatively good jobs, 
particularly if the support level was fairly generous. V/liile workers 
with poorer jobs may decrease their work activicy, an upgrading of 
particularly unremuneratlve positions could conceivably minimize 
this effect. Higher guarantee levels were found to minimize the 
total unemployment duration of younger and better educated wage 
earners. Income support also enabled some workers with fairly 
good positions to make transitions to even better jobs. F-imilies 



with secondary earners were particularly benefited by income main- 
tenance, making gains after employment transition which were positively 
related to their guarantee level and doing so with minimal unemploy- 
ment periods when the tax rate was also minimal. Finally, no evidence 
of a general disincentive effect or decrease in work motivation has 
been found* 
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Appendix A. 

Construction of the Job Satisfaction Measures 

The Parnes interview schedule included an item asking respondents 
to list three features of their jobs which were particularly satisfying. 
The responses were classified by the Longitudinal Study into 25 job 
aspects. Since respondents had a limited number of choices and could 
be expected to spread them over different satisfaction dimensions, it 
was felt that a factor analysis would fail to identify underlying dimen- 
sions. Time constraints dictated a simple procedure of grouping items 
which a priori appear to address common job aspects. Using a" subset 
of the items, two scales tapping key job satisfaction dimensions were 
constructed by calculating the relative frequency xrLt\\ which its items 
were cited by incumbents of .•:ach occupation/industry combination. The 
items used for the satisfaction scales are: 

A. Satisfaction with job content: 

1. Liking the kind of work 

2. Job is important, gives satisfaction 

3. Job has variety, is interesting 
^. Job has responsibility 

5. Meet interesting people 

B. Satisfaction with financial rewards: 

1. Good wages 

2. Good fringe benefits. 
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Regression Coefficients of Job Characteristics 
from Additive Models for Job Departures 



Job Characteristic (V) Coefficient 

Census va r i ab 1 e s i 

Average Earnings (x lO""^) -1.598 

(-0.57) 

Percent in job with earnings -9.321 

> $5,000 (x 10""^) (-0.48) 

Percent in job with earnings 7.632 

^ $7,000 (x 10"*^) (0.34) 

Percent black (x lO"""^) -1.314 

(-0.63) 

-2 * 
Average Education (x 10 ) -6.596 

(-2.43) 

Parnej variables ; 

-3 

Duncan status score (x 10 ) -4.821 

(-1.53) 

Satisfaction with - -6.136 

Job content (xlO ^) (-1.85) 

— 3 A 
Financial return (xlO^ ) 1.697 

(2.35) 

IT' ■ ' ' ""^ ' ^"'^^^ ^ ' 

Significant at p < .05 

Significant at p < .10 

The complete equations are specified by the addition of a job characteristic 
(V) to model 1 of Table 3. Each coefficient here resulted from a separate 
regression model. Coefficients and significance levels for subjdct attributes 
were not substantially filtered by this addition of a job characteristic to the 
model. 

^Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients; t-statistics are in 
parentheses . 
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FOOTNOTES 



group of about 40 subjects whose primary source of income was 
from wages were excluded from the analysis because they gave their 
pre-enrollment occupation as "farmer." Few of them reported any 
farm income in the previous year. Since job characteristics of 
the pre-enrollment occupation are used in the analysis, it was 
lelL tiiac inclusion of these subjects would introduce inaccurate 
data . 

2 

Job characteristics for positions held by Iowa sample family 
heads were derived from census data for nonme tropolitan areas in Iowa, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. Census data for noumet ropolitan areas in 
.Morta Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia were applied to the 
.Morth Carolina sample heads. 

"^Since blacks are over-represented in "dead end" jobs (positions 
wicn little mobility prospects and in unstable entry-level jobs), and 
because of the traditional exclusion of blacks from many desirable 
occupations, the variable "percent black in a position" was used as 
an indicator of low job attractiveness and is discussed together 
wich the status measures, 

^The Fames study also included a data set for young males 
(,14--i4), whicn was not used because few persons in this age category 
would have been employed. 

^.Noce that low percent black corresponds to high status. Con- 
sequently, the contributions of the respective terms to high status 
is indicated by the coefficients in the percent black equation with 
their signs reversed , 

^rhese results were not substantially changed wiien terns for 
Cije square of heads' age and education were added to the models. 

There is a statistical problen in using a dicnotemous dependent 
variable because the assumption of homoscedas t ic ity is no longer 
valid. wliile the leaSt squares estimators of the regression coefficte 
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will still be unbiased, their standard errors will be biased 
aud incoasisteat . Although one alternative is to use the two stage 
method described in Goldberger (1964:243-230), this procedure breaks 
down for observations in which the estimated values of the dependent 
variable in tne first stage are less than zero or in excess of unity. 
Alternate methods such as probit and discrimiueat analysis are com-- 
putationally cumbersome and not preferable to ordinary least squares 
(Asheuf elter, 1969a, quoted in Coraay , 1971:333-344). Moreover, for 
a similar situation Ashenfelter (1969b ; 644-650) reports that hypothesis 
tests using least squares estimates tend to be conservative > in that 
the true significance levels are likely to be higher. Additionally, 
the non-extreme mean (68.9 percent) for this dependent variable 
increases our confidence in the use of least squares regression. 

g 

It is noteworthy that, for each case where a signj.f leant 
interaction was found between a subject or job attribute and one or 
more of the treatment specifications, a consistent pattern of signs of 
coefficients was found for the interactions between the other treat- 
ment specifications and the attribute, 

9 

Note that percent black is used as a negative measure of status, 
so chat a shift to a lower percent black position is interpreted as a 
status gain. The signs of coefficients in percent black equations 
must be reversed for consistent interpretations with the other status 
measures. 

^^Because the job characteristic scores are means computed from 
different numbers of persons, it was necessary to correct for hetero- 
scedasticity in the error term. The transformation described earlier 
in connection with Table 2 was used for this correction. 



T:he ambiguity concerns the appropriate specification for 
individuals who experienced moderate length unemployment intervals. 
It is reasonable that BENEFIT 1 could estimate a family's expectations 
about payments when very short unemployment periods were experienced, 
BENEFIT 2 would be appropriate for those who had long durations of 
unemployment. However, it is not clear what the best stimulus measure 
would be for heads with moderate (two or eight weeks) unemployment. 

^lote again that low percent black is interpreted as an indica- 
tion of higher status t 

13 

See Appendix A for details on the construction of the job 
satisfaction indices . 

'^\he t-scatistic (and significance level) for the interactions 
between TREATDbM and the three job attributes with significance 
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above the .10 level are as follows: (1) average earnings 1.43 (.154); 
(2) percent black 1.63 (.106); (3) job content satisfaction 1.27 (.206) 
The positive coefficient for percen*- black x TREATDUM is inconsistent 
in terms of interpretation with the othpr models. 

15 

Luther Tweet en found no tsxperimental impact on the duration of 
any one unemployment episode but did report a positive effect of the 
guarantee level on the number of times subjects were unemployed in 
a quarter. While his analysis also dealt with wage earners only, he 
used a different subsample — the 52 subjects unemployed at the time of 
a quarterly interview. See chapter seven of volume III, 

Tweeten examines actual wage gains or losses after employment 
transitions for a subsample described in the previous footnote, lie 
reports a strong positive effect of past wages on wage gains, which is 
consistent with results reported here. He also finds negative effects 
for the tax rate and guarantee level, such that subjects on high tax 
and guarantee plans experienced wage rate losses, while subjects on 
low tax and guarantee plans report wage rate gains. See chapter seven 
of this volume. 

X 7 

Experimentals with low pre-enrollment wage incomes were 

unemployed longest; wage income correlated o71 with average earnings 
of pre-eurollment position. Thus the argument is made here and below 
that subjects with low or high ranked jobs at pre-enrollment (which 
is related to job departure and selection) are essentially che same 
subjects 'who have low or high wage income at pre-enrollment (which 
is related to unemployment duration) . 

Total income equals earned income plus support payments. l>/hen 
unemployed with secondary earnings of $1000 and a guarantee level of 
75 percent, total annual income is $1000 + (.75 x $3^02) (tax x 
$1000) or $3311 for tax rate 30 percent and $2911 for the 70 percent 
Lax rate. Mean pre-enrollment wage income is about $3400. After 
employment at this rate, total annual income is 34400 -f (.75 x $3482) 
- (tax X $4400) or $5691 (30 percent tax) and $4400 (70 percent tax). 
Poverty level income is for 1969-70. 
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Lee Bawden reports a strong tendency for fewer experimental 
than control wives of wage earners to be employed. He found that 
control wives increased their participation in the ]abor force. Thus, 
in addition to some experimental spouses dropping out, other experi-- 
mentals may not have entered or reentered the labor force because 
of the support payments. Again, their husbands would then have 
Incentives arising from family dynamics to seek better positions so 
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that spouses would not have to find employtnent when support was dis-- 
contiaued. See chapter four of volume III, 

^^This conclusion is slightly tempered by two findings. The 
secondary earners dummy has a positive additive effect on Duncan 
status score (V^) when interaction terms are added to the model 
(Table 9, model 9) . The pre-enrollment dollar earnings by secondary 
earners have a weak additive negative effect on the job characteristic 
'percent black (V^)'' (Table 8, column 7), but ^o interaction effects 
were detected for this job attribute. 
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